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PREFACE 


The last few decades have seen a steady improvement in the legal, 
economic and social status of women in most regions of the world. 
Since 1945 no fewer than 23 countries have granted women ful 
or partial rights to vote and to be elected to the legislature. 
"Thenextstepistoensurethat womenareableto exercise theirrights 
with a full understanding of their duties and privileges. The United 
Nations pamphlet on the political education of women! discusses this 
problem and gives examples oftechniques that have proved helpfulin 
teaching newly enfranchised women to become active and respon- 
sible citizens. To supplement this pamphlet Unesco is publishing the 
present handbook, in English, of practical suggestions for the edu- 
cation of women for citizenship, together with two separate but 
similar studies in French and Spanish. The decision to publish three 
separate studies, rather than a single study in three languages, is a 
recognition of the part played by language and literary culture in 
moulding group cohesiveness and in forming the characteristic at- 
titudes of each group towards problems common to all. 
Thebookletin English hasbeenwritten by Dr. Marjorie Tait, Extra- 
Mural Lecturer in Social Studies, University of London, the French 
study? by Miss H. Sourgen, Inspectrice Générale de l'Education Na- 
tionale (France) and the Spanish booklet? by Mrs. Ana Figueroa, for- 
merly delegate of Chile to the United Nations. The authors were given 
considerable freedom to express their own opinions, and although the 
three studies follow the same general outline they reflect a wide vari- 
ation in the method of approach to the problem as well as differences 
due to the attitude, experience and environment of each author. 
It is hoped that the three studies will stimulate discussions on 
methods of educating women for citizenship and that the infor- 


mation they contain can be adapted to meet the needs and interests 
of other communities. 


! UN Department of Social Affairs, Political Education of Women; pamphlet produced at the request of 
the Commission on the Status of Women, endorsed by the Economic and Social Council, New York, 1951, 43 p. 

* L’Education Civique des Femmes: Quelques Suggestions Pratiques (Problèmes d'éducation, VIII). 

* La Mujer Ciudadana: Sugestiones destinadas a la Educación Civica de las Mujeres (Problemas de Edu- 
cacién, VIII). 
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INTRODUCTION 


This book has been written by an English woman teacher and 
social worker for the use of English-speaking teachers and leaders 
of women’s organizations everywhere. Naturally the writer hopes 
that it will be useful, and to that end it has been made as practical 


"as possible. This does not mean however that it sets out to tell 
teachers what and how to teach. The writer knows from her own 


experience that when a foreign educationist gives her hints on 
teaching, however admirable the suggestions she tends to resist and 
even to resent them. She feels, in fact, * This is all very well, but you 
don't know my conditions of work, my students or the intellectual 
climate of my country’. On the other hand, when a foreign teacher 
simply describes what is done in his or her own country, then the 
hearer's mind goes busily to work comparing and contrasting, 
seizing upon possibilities and inventing modifications. 

It would be particularly difficult in this short book to lay down any 
rules, since what might be usefulin one country might notsuit another, 
and even within the bounds of the same country a particular piece of 
knowledge or a technique might be usable in one part and not yet, or 
notatall, inanother. Anattempthas therefore been made togivesome 
account of the principles and practice which obtain in this country in 
the field of adult education for citizenship, especially as it concerns 
women. This account covers many learning situations, for instance 
the home and the factory, the adult class and the committee room. 
It also lists and describes a number of techniques of teaching which 
have been found useful in different situations and with women of 
different educational background and social experience. 

The writer is a Londoner. Readers who are working among 
women in areas which have scarcely yet been touched by Western 
industrialism may feel doubtful whether someone with such a 
background can have anything useful to say to them. The writer is 
very diffident about this, but suggests that there are two points to 
be considered. London is the largest city in the world and England 
is the country which first felt the effects of the Industrial Revolution 
which is changing the face of the world. The whole world is be- 
coming more—not less—like London. 
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"That last statement is deliberately provocative. You may take it 
to mean something like this: everywhere, in some degree, rural life 
is becoming citified. By roads, railways, ships, air transport, by 
radio and television, by the printed word, by the cinema, the 
remotest areas, where life has scarcely changed its rhythm for 
centuries, are now being brought within the sphere of influence of 
the city. 

In this handbook reference will be made for instance to Parent- 
"Teacher Associations. Where there is as yet no school, a PTA must 
seem a fantastically remote piece of educational machinery. But 
everywhere schools are coming into existence. In the whole world, 
hundreds of schools must have been opened to their first pupils 
while these chapters were being written, and if those who are 
responsible for them are willing to learn from the experience of 
others who have gone ahead in this field, these new schools may 
develop Parent-Teacher Associations very quickly indeed. To take 
another example, references will be found to the use of films and 
filmstrips in teaching, though there are innumerable teachers 
working in areas where there are no projectors. That is so, for 
instance, in some parts of the United Kingdom. However we see 
that teachers, by organizing themselves into such groups as a 
Teachers’ Visual Aids Committee or Film Society, put themselves 

into a position in which they are able constantly to press the claims 
of schools and clubs to have access to these aids to learning. In fact 
this booklet is about what is and what is becoming. j ; 
a ER Fe in this Tomen of the West the Industrial Revolution 

Y; some two hundred years ago, means that we have had 


women—or, rather, on Woman. Much has been said by both men 


a : re 
nd women about Woman as a person, a wife, a mother, a citizen; 


r mechanical aptitudes or 
lack ofthem; her administrative capacities ar ° 5 end so brth. Inall 
this there has been some folly, much prejudice and some wisdom. 

It has not all, of course, been talk. Women, always encouraged 
and helped by some men, and usually opposed by more, have 
experimented in many fields. One way of putting it is to say, ‘They 
have tried on new clothes’. At some stages they have tried on what 
were once called ‘rational clothes’, which meant mannish clothes, 
a significant experiment. It is one way of studying what Western 
women have been thinking and feeling about themselves, in this 
period of rapid social change, to look at pictures of their changing 
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fashions. Since women's attitudes to themselves are indissociable 
from men's attitudes to them (is the reverse also true?) these 
pictures reveal also what men thought and felt about women. 

A woman's clothes reveal not only the mental climate of the 
society in which she wears them but also, and more obviously, her 
activities. The factory girl, the stenographer, the nurse, the house- 
wife, the member of Parliament adapt their clothes to their work. 
When in the second world war women in large numbers joined the 
armed forces of their countries as auxiliaries, they wore a uniform 
which was a modified version ofa soldier's, a sailor's or an airman's. 
The hospital nurse also wears a uniform, but it is entirely and often 
emphatically feminine, part of the tradition of her work, which is 
traditionally women's work. 

One of the most marked effects of technological advance is to 
open up a range of activities to men and women indifferently. 
Many social roles become interchangeable between women and 
men. This contains many good and some bad possibilities. We want 
women to have the widest possible scope for their personal develop- 
ment and social activity; but we do not want them to impoverish 
human life by copying men to the detriment of their womanly 
qualities. We want them to take their full part in life as women and 
the colleagues of men. 

While thinking about education for citizenship we need to keep 
our eyes and ears attentive to the women whom we propose to teach 
and guide. We have to listen to them talking before we talk. We 
have to think and feel our way into their minds and hearts. There is 
no doubt an Eternal Feminine but she is not in any of our classes. 
All our women are individuals, yet all are tempered by their 
particular cultural traditions. We must avoid, in our excusable 
hurry, plastering an inappropriate education on to a non-existent 
Woman, the mere figment of an educationist's fancy. You may say, 
rightly, that it could not be done, but we might nevertheless be 
deceived into trying to do it. 
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In the last few years the United Nations have again and again 
affirmed their faith in the equal rights of men and women. The 
Charter includes in its preamble this statement: 


We, the people of the United Nations, determined ... to reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and value of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women ... have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish 
these aims. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted on 10 De- 
cember 1948 by the General Assembly of the United Nations says: 


Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed their 
faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the liuman person 
and in the equal rights of men and women. ... The General Assembly proclaims 
this Universal Declaration of Human Rights. ... 
Article 1. All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. ... 
Article 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex. ... 
Article 26. Everyone has the right to education. ... 


The Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (Unesco), Article 1, reads: 


1. The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations through education, science and 
culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law 
and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are offered for the 
peoples of the world, without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, 
by the Charter of the United Nations. 

2. To realize this purpose the Organization will ... give fresh impulse to popular 
education and to the spread of culture ... by instituting collaboration among 
the nations to advance the ideal of equality of educational opportunity 
without regard to race, sex or any distinctions, economic or social. ... 


In 1952, the International Bureau of Education published a report 
on ‘Access of Women to Education’, which was based on replies 
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from the Ministries of Education of 47 nations to a questionnaire 
designed to elicit the facts concerning national legislation on 
women's right to education and the actual provisions made for 
women's education. 

'The report contains a mass of interesting information which 
shows how widely practice varies in the different countries. Never- 
theless, it is clear that: 


equality of men and women in regard to the right to education is affirmed, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, by the basic legislation of the 47 countries replying to the 
enquiry. : 

If in actual educational practice, then, the sexes are accorded differential 
treatment, the fault does not lie in the field of legislation, but elsewhére, more 
especially, perhaps, in the economic or social domain.! 


In practice it seems that there is some degree of differential treat- 
ment everywhere, and in some countries a very considerable 
difference. Generally speaking, girls and boys have equal access to 
primary education; it is at the secondary level that boys attend 
school in larger numbers or stay longer than girls. In institutions of 
higher learning (universities, technical colleges and other centres 
of advanced vocational education) the relative number of women 
drops sharply. These differences tend however to diminish. 

There is also a difference in curriculum, but this must not be 
assumed to represent a discrimination against girls and women, 
any more than against boys and men, unless it can be shown to 
reduce a woman's opportunities of developing her personality and 
of participating in the life of society. Certainly it is possible to 
achieve an appearance of social justice by causing girls and boys to 
be taught the same subjects in the same schools by the same teachers 
for the same period of time. This ensures identical schooling, but 
since education is more than schooling it requires to be adapted to 
the personal needs of the girl and the boy and to the social role each 
is to play in later life. The nature of a woman’s social role is part of 
the subject of our present enquiry and we must not prejudge the 
issue. 

There are interacting influences between a school and its com- 
munity: the ‘climate of opinion’ which prevails outside the school 
walls will have its effects on what is done inside, while the life of the 
school in turn modifies ways of life in the adult world. In education 
we can never make a wholly new start, for our agents—parents, 
teachers, neighbours, employers and so forth—in a new régime of 
ideas were formed as children in the old one. The contemporary 


1 Fifteenth International Conference on Public Education, Geneva, 1952. Access of Women to 
Education, International Bureau of Education, publication No. 141, Geneva, IBE, 1952, p. 14. 
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climate of opinion in a society is largely made of unconscious 
assumptions and prejudices in adult minds which took root there in 
childhood. Whenever a society discovers in itself new needs, 
demanding from its members new attitudes of mind, new know- 
ledge, new behaviour, it must re-educate and further educate its 
men and women with as much skill and vigour as it gives to teach- 
ing its children. The education of children is a long-term project; 
the education of adults is designed to produce quick results and, in 
the longer run, to make effective the education of the children too. 

In this process, the nature of the social expectations directed to- 

wards women is of an importance which we cannot yet fully 

estimate. Since women are probably more than half humanity, 
this means that it is at least as important how women regard 
themselves as how men regard them. 

In this booklet we are concerned only with women and only with 
one aspect of their education, that is, their education for social 
responsibility—for citizenship. It is a large enough subject. One 
difficulty is going to be that we are not limited in our considerations 
to one country or even to one continent; the writer is therefore 
bound to use generalities and the reader must make the practical 
application. One thing we must settle first, however, before we 
begin: we cannot consider the social role of a woman without 
knowledge of the society in which she lives, nor begin to educate 
her for citizenship until we know in what sort of state she is to 
function as a citizen. We cannot educate in the same way for 
participation in a totalitarian as in a democratic society. * Democra- 
cy' is a word with many meanings but it will have to serve our 
purpose. We wish to educate women for citizenship in a democratic 
state or, to put it another way, we wish to educate them to help to 
fulfil the purposes of the Charter ofthe United Nations and to make 
real the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Instead of attempting. to define democracy we will quote a 
description of the good citizen of a democratic state. It has been 
said! that he (or she) must have: 

1. A deep concern for the freedom and good life of his fellows. 

2. Such knowledge and power of clear thinking as will enable him 
to form sound judgments as to the main problems of politics and 
to decide wisely which party will be most likely to achieve the 
ends he desires. 

3. The power to select men of wisdom, integrity and courage as 
public representatives, and such knowledge of his own limi- 
tations as will dispose him to trust and follow his chosen leaders. 


* Education for Citizenship in Secondary Schools, issued under the auspices of the Association for Edu- 
cation in Citizenship. London, Oxford University Press, 1936, pp. 9-10. 
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Since we shall be giving our attention to women only in what 
follows, we may usefully remind ourselves here that women share 
social responsibility with men. It is obvious enough, and yet it can 
be forgotten when for a particular purpose we are thinking of one 
sex apart. Nothing could be more disastrous to the hopes of man- 
kind than to educate women against men (or, of course, men against 
women). There must at times be a conflict of interests between men 
and women. Particularly where the struggle for political emancipa- 
tion has borne hardly on women, there is likely to be a lingering 
bitterness among those, on either side, who were most closely 
concerned. The sooner it is assuaged the better. Does this mean 
that we are to be so ungenerous and ungrateful as to forget our 
champions? This would be not only graceless but dangerous; we 
need to remember their efforts to nerve ourselves for our own. 

In countries where women have been politically enfranchised 
for a generation or more they already know by experience that 
possession of the right to vote is only the beginning of citizenship. 
To live like a citizen and not a mere inhabitant of one’s country 
demands continual attention and effort. This would be to some 
extent true even in an age in which society was stable and its 
institutions changing imperceptibly if at all. In such an age people 
could live out their lives according to traditional rhythms, 
expressing themselves in traditional patterns of behaviour, without 
ever becoming aware of the possible disruptions of social change. 
Such a picture is not true of any considerable number of people 
today. Ways of life are changing everywhere and men and women 
suffer or enjoy, resist or promote the changes. Some accept, others 
resist blindly; others again try to understand what is happening 
and on a basis of understanding choose to promote what seems to 
them good and to oppose what is bad. It is part of the thesis of this 
booklet that citizenship involves the active citizen in a constant 
making of such choices. 

This duty of choosing what to keep, what to change and what to 
throw away is an extension into the civic field of women's traditional 
functions as housekeepers. Traditionally, women are often regarded 
as conservers, men as innovators. All such generalizations are 
dangerous if they lead us to disregard the tremendous range of 
variations between women as between men, the extent to which 
different cultures provide different forms of expression for both 
sexes and the potentialities which lie dormant in any human being 
upon whom society makes only partial demands. Still, the tradition 
represents one aspect of human experience and is not unimportant 
for women in an age of drastic and rapid change. To cling sullenly 
or timidly to old ways is as stupid as to clutter up one's home with 
worn-out clothes and furniture; nevertheless, women know, by 
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their own and their forerunners’ experience, that it is foolish to 
throw away until one is ready to replace, and that old things can 
sometimes be mended and re-shaped so that they are better than 
the new. They know too that there may be immaterial values 
attached to old possessions which make them precious in the home 
if worthless in the market-place. In the words of an eminent 
sociologist, writing on social change, ‘The old lives peacefully in 
the new when we do not hold them in violent detachment. The new 
is the living monument of the old, its last and greatest work.'! 

We need not preserve old ways to set them up in conflict with the 
new kind of life that is growing out of them, nor need we adopt 
whatever is new for novelty's sake and repudiate our own past. 

What are these great changes which have taken place and are 
taking place all around us? When future historians come to write 
about the age in which we live they will find that we ourselves made 
many attempts to crystallize into formule what we think and feel 
about our times. We may speak of ourselves as living in the ‘ Machine 

Age’, or in the ‘Century of the Common Man’, or in the ‘Age of 
Youth’ or the ‘Century of the Child’. Latterly we have begun to 
talk of the ‘Atomic Age’, with all the challenging implications of 
that term. We hear too of the ‘New Woman’ as a phenomenon of 
our times, and this may remind us that this booklet is being written 
for ‘new women! all over the world as part of the Unesco campaign 
for ’ the building up of international understanding’. We see that 
the new woman has to learn to live in a larger world; she is called 
upon to stretch her mind to encompass experiences outside her 
predecessor’s normal scope. On the other hand her world has 
contracted around her because the development of communications 
has brought the furthest peoples to her doorstep. We are all, whether 
we wish it or not, near neighbours now, and women know how 
important it is that near neighbours should be good neighbours too. 
When the historians distinguish ours from other ages it may be 
that after they have noted our disastrous wars, our economic slumps 
and recoveries, our social reorganization and the redistribution of 
power and responsibility, our scientific and technical developments, 
they will fix upon the development of communications as the most 
important single aspect of our total achievement. In this connexion 
we tend to think first of the mechanics of transport, the radio, the 
cinema, television and so forth, but there is another aspect of 
communication, concerned with content rather than transmission. 
Students of man and his evolution tell us that he is ‘primarily a 
communicating animal’, that the unit of human evolution today 
must be seen not as the individual but ‘the aggregate of minds’, 


1 Robert Morrison MacIver, Elements of Social Science, London, Methuen Co., 1921, p. 179. 
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the *habitually inter-thinking group'. The value of the machinery 
of communication depends upon the quality and purposes of the 
persons entering into communication with each other. — , 

Women have their own expertise in this field. They lay the foun- 
dations of human speech. Before the child understands words they 
mediate the world to him by a language of touch, look, gesture and 
sound that pre-dates words. They teach him to want to communicate 
with the world. 

It is a long step from the woman in her home among her children 
to the woman district councillor, the woman member of Parliament 
or the woman representative at an international congress; but itis 
a step which many women have taken and many more will take. 
For women know what misunderstandings, quarrels and distress 
arise from neglected or imperfect communications. They are 
learning to understand the relevance of their experience in the 
relationships of the little world of the family and the neighbourhood 
to the problems of the closely-knit international relationships of 
today. To go on from the face-to-face relationships of the small 
groups in which women have traditionally played their parts to the 
comparatively large, diffused, remote and impersonal patterns of 
publics service requires new knowledge and skill, but the basic 
requirements are the same: honesty, goodwill and good sense. 

Given these basic requirements how can a woman learn to be an 
active citizen? What processes of education are involved? What is 

. education? A person sees that his country boasts a Minister and a 
Ministry of Education and a network of local education authorities 
whose most conspicuous activities are building, equipping, main- 
taining, staffing and inspecting schools. He assumes, no doubt 
rightly, that what goes on in these buildings is ‘education’ and 
thence falls into the easy error of supposing that all education goes 
on in schools. Nothing could be further from the truth, as teachers 
know. The responsibility of educating a human being is shared by 
many persons and groups. Total education is a lengthy and complex 
process in which the teacher and the school do not start first or 
stay longest. 

For our present purpose we may usefully regard this process as a 
succession of group experiences. First the life of the family; here 
the first steps towards maturity are taken, principally through the 
education of the emotions, the essential preliminary to moral 
education which is itself an essential preliminary to education for 
citizenship. The family is part of a neighbourhood. The sort of 
people the young child habitually sees around him, by their speech, 
appearance, behaviour and occupations create a set of assumptions 
about humanity in his mind. The buildings, streets, fields, harbours, 
whatever they may be, are his world. By the time a child comes to 
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school, even if it is as early as five years, he has put down his roots in 
his family and neighbourhood, adopted their ways of. speech and 
behaviour and, in a childish way, begun to form his attitudes 
towards life upon theirs and expect from life what they expect. 
Sometimes the school can build confidently upon these foun- 
dations, but if not there may ensue a conflict of values between 
school and home. The school has its specific contribution to make 
to the educational whole, that of handing on to each successive 
generation the accumulated knowledge and skills of the past. Ina 
changing society it has much more than this to do, as we shall see 
later. Whatever the scope of schooling in any particular society, 
teachers know how much the home can help or hinder their task. 
The importance of the school varies greatly from one society to 
another; so does that of the next kind of group to be experienced, 
the voluntary association. A plethora of voluntary associations is 
a mark of advanced societies of democratic tendencies. In such 
Societies most children and more especially most adolescents join 
some kind of leisure-time group. They may become Girl Guides, or 
Red Cross Cadets, or members ofa Youth Club, a Young Farmers? 
Club or the youth section of a political party, to mention only a 
few of the many possibilities. The essential feature of the experience 
is that they undertake it voluntarily. Children are born into a 
family and a neighbourhood not of their choosing and few of them 
havea say as to whether or not they should go to school—or to what 
school. Choosing to join or (after due reflection) not to join a 
voluntary association provides the first opportunity to make one of 
those decisions as to the direction of one’s loyalties and use of one's 


Most boys and an incre 
the work group. This is an event of the utmost importance to the 
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and co-operativeness to that end. In the past many more men than 
women have experienced the discipline of working in groups which 
are not based on the home. It is impossible to tell how far some so- 
called sex differences in behaviour in public life may arise from this 
profound difference in experience. In Britain, it is said that the 
women of the Lancashire cotton mills area, who have provided 
factory labour for many generations and have been active in trade 
union organization, tend to be more confident, independent and 
articulate than the majority of working-class women in the country. 
This is another line of inquiry which we must follow. 

Finally, we sec that all these groups—home, neighbourhood, 
school, voluntary association and work groups—are particular 
channels through which national culture reaches the individual. A 
philosopher has said that good men are international, bad men 
cosmopolitan. In our proper anxiety to promote internationalism 
we must not by-pass the national group and so produce rootless 
cosmopolitans who are equally at home everywhere because they 
are at home nowhere. 

Where in this pattern of overlapping and interacting groups is 
the place of the Church? It is difficult to say in general terms. 
Religion is on the one hand a solitary experience and on the other 
a manifestation of the life of a society. Religions life has many 
aspects: family observances, school prayers and religious teaching, 
congregational worship and communion, local and national 
religious festivals. A Church has a body of doctrine to impart. It is 
also, commonly, the guardian of an ethic. It may bea patron of the 
arts. In some complex modern societies participation in organized 
religious activities is entirely a matter for individual choice; in 
other kinds of society religious and secular life are so closely inte- 
grated that to live a life of purely secular interests and activities is 
impossible. Even the largely secularized societies live by an in- 
herited ethic from past ages of religious faith and are surrounded by 
reminders of those ages in their buildings, pictures, literature, 
music, festivals and indeed in every part of their lives. Religion is 
part of cultural inheritance. 

Education is then a lifelong process and we are all of us educated 
to a very considerable extent by people who have no such end in 
view and as a result of our membership of groups formed for various 
non-educational purposes. Only the school exists solely for the 
purpose of education. 

This account of the educational process has stressed one aspect 
particularly, which we call ‘socialization’. The other which 
complements it is that of individuation. Socialization of the indi- 
vidual goes on in every society more or less as we have seen, but 
there are differences and they are important to understand. Some 
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peoples have no schools. Elsewhere work may be based—for 
women but not for most men—on the home. Or the Church may 
be the chief teaching organization. Voluntary associations may 
not have come into existence or, in a modern totalitarian state, 
may have been suppressed. Although each group has its specific 
contribution to make to the whole educational experience, any 
one can to some extent substitute for another. In a complex society 
where the full range of groups exists it may yet happen in a particular 
case that a family fails to give a child love and security or to help 
him to develop a moral code; then the school or the youth group 
may have to do what they can to remedy this lack. Or a school may 
be inefficient, in which case the family may be able to compensate 
the child, or again the youth group may undertake this task, or the 
work group. 

In a primitive society the range of educational experiences is 
narrower, corresponding to the lesser degree of specialization of 
functions between individuals and groups. The home may be also 
the school, the vocational training group and the work group. 

If we contrast the two patterns of education it is clear that the one 
stresses diversity, the other unity. In a heterogeneous society 
children as they grow up are constantly made aware of the great 
variety of human behaviour. Children of the same family are 
likely to go to different schools, join different voluntary organi- 
zations, make different friends, enter different kinds of work, support 
different political parties—and so forth. The whole tendency is 
towards fragmentation of the family into individuals. Neverthe- 
less, in the majority of cases it appears that family ties of love 
and moral responsibility still hold and that a reconciliation is 
achieved between the opposing impulses towards separation and 
togetherness. 

One of the most important differences between societies is the 
extent to which they permit or require that their members shall 
develop themselves as individuals. A modern philosopher has said 
that ‘Every man is an unrepeatable experiment of God’. Scientists 
use a different terminology, but in effect say the same thing. No 
two human beings are exactly alike, none is wholly replaceable by 
another, each has an unique experience of life and an unique 
contribution to make to society. Some centuries ago when the 
people of England were struggling to establish social justice (a 
battle Which is never over) one of them put it in these words: ‘I 
think the smallest he that is in England hath a life to live as well as 
the greatest he’. 

When we are considering education for citizenship, in whatever 
type of society, we are fixing our attention primarily upon the 
socializing processes; but it is perhaps clear from what has been said 
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that all experience which develops the unique human person as 
such affects in the long run the quality of the society of which he is a 
member. We are only beginning to understand for instance the 
relation between painting, or making and listening to music, and 
the personal development and social integration of children and 
adults. It is more usual however when we consider the curriculum 
in this connexion to fix upon history, geography and social studies 
as our principal instruments. ‘Civics’ covers the field most ob- 
viously; the student learns about the social, political, legal and 
economic organization of his society. To put a limited but reason- 
able point of view he (or she) is learning what he needs to know 
before choosing his political party. All subjects are interesting or 
not according to the way they are taught, but civics is a notable 
example—enthralling or deadly dull in different situations. For 
children, to whom the franchise can mean little, the subject needs 
a completely different orientation; even adults as a rule exercise 
their voting powers only once a year or in several years, and their 
experience in doing so may stress the infinitesimal importance of a 
single vote in an aggregate of millions. Pioneers of women's en- 
franchisement have sometimes been disappointed to find that after 
a time those for whose rights they struggled are too indifferent to 
use them. 

Education for citizenship must send down deeper roots than 
these. Man is a political animal, we are told, but only a handful of 
men and as yet still fewer women are politically minded. People 
who make politics a dominant interest in their lives have a special 
contribution to offer as politicians, political philosophers, teachers 
of adults, journalists or simply as leisure-time students of politics 
and enlightened and informed electors. Among these people are - 
found those who invent, manipulate and adjust the machinery of 
government. To them the state is a supremely interesting form of 
association; but the state, though it is the most powerful and 
comprehensive, is only one of the many associations in which 
people can participate as members. Families, clubs, churches, trade 
unions, co-operative societies are only a few of the groups in which 
social responsibility can be exercised. If we judge the quality of 
active citizenship in any ‘democratic’ country by the number of 
politically minded, politically active persons to be found in it we 
should probably be apprehensive of a failure of democracy. But we 
must look elsewhere. 4 
‘Being democratic,’ says Professor G. D.H. Cole, writing of Great Britain, ‘is not 
the same thing as holding advanced opinions. It is not the same thing as believing 
in democracy. It starts with knowing your neighbours as real persons. ... The real 
democracy that does exist in Great Britain ... is to be found for the most part, not 
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in Parliament or in the institutions of local government but in the smaller groups, 
formal or informal, in which men and women join together out of decent fellow- 
ship or for the pursuit ofa common social purpose—societies, clubs, churches and, 
not least, informal neighbourhood groups.'* 


Somehow, if we aim at a democratic society, we have to bring into 


partnership the ‘decent fellowship’ of the majority and the political 
understanding of the minority. 


Cn es A 


* Dorothy Pickles, Introduction to Politics (Sylvan Books on Modern Studies, No. 4.) London, Sylvan 
Press, 1951, 224 p, 
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Women today are often begged to remember that, however many 
new parts they may play in the life of society as industrial workers, 
business or professional women, politicians and so forth, their most 
important role is still that of the mother. Sometimes they become a 
little suspicious and impatient, especially when it is a man who 
speaks. Here is the director of education in an English county on 
‘Education for Girls’: 


... It may be well to stress the importance to our whole civilization of ensuring 
that women of all classes receive the very best preparation for adult life that can 
be given them; not because of their inalienable rights as individuals, but because 
they are, of the two sexes, the most influential for the future well-being ofi mankind. 
Women create men and women, they do so physically, mentally and spiritually as 
mothers, wives and teachers. They are the true architects of the future ... women 
civilize men and thus preserve civilization.* x 


This is more important, says the writer, than any 


minor political or professional successes... adopted imitatively from men as a 
criterion of social usefulness. 


Women who have taken part in the struggle for the right at least to 
attempt ‘political or professional successes’, minor or otherwise, 
may find this view difficult to accept. Does it mean that the writer, 
and the many men and women who share his views, believe the 
struggle to have been misdirected? In Mr. Newsom's own case the 
answer is No; elsewhere in his argument he recognizes that women 
had to show that they could equal men, in examination successes for 
example, in order to destroy the notion of an intrinsic intellectual 
inferiority in their sex. Having shown that as a sex they can learn 
the same subjects, take the same vocational training and do most of 
the same work as men, they should now stop, look both around on 
the world and in on themselves, and ask whether they really want 
to be educated like men and do a man's work. They must also ask 
whether this is the way in which they can best contribute to society. 


2 John Newsom, Education of Girls. London, Faber & Faber, 1948, pp. 108-9. 
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"This is a real problem, growing in importance, and one to which 
women need to give attention, but it does not yet affect very closely 
the mass of the women of the world. Most women are primarily 
wives and mothers, members of a family group and home-makers. 
It is in these capacities that they know themselves as members of 
society and we have to go to them in their homes and their home 
neighbourhoods if we want to teach them their civic rights and 
duties. In this chapter we will confine ourselves almost entirely to 
considering first, the process of laying the moral foundations of 
citizenship in the home; secondly, the child's transition to school; 
and thirdly, how at both stages mothers can be helped to teach their 
children while learning themselves. 

The family is the basic unit of society, and while patterns of 
family life differ widely there is no known people among whom 
they are unimportant. Whatever the pattern, the mother is su- 
premely important to the child and the child to the mother. In the 
first months of life the world is mediated to the child principally by 
the mother. It may sound strange to say that they educate each 
other, but this is so; every child to some extent *makes over" its 
parents. 

Let us first follow the thread of development in the child. At the 
root of good citizenship is goodwill; the will to do good, not merely 
to refrain from injuring others, not to live to oneself alone but to go 
Out to meet others and their needs. We are not born benevolent 
any more than (except in a limited sense) we are born frce. We 
have to achieve both through education. We have to learn to be 
generous and independent, considerate, self-reliant, courteous—all 
qualities of value in creating good human relationships. 

The mother teaches her child to love by loving it. At first the 
baby can take love only in its physical manifestations of food, 
warmth, shelter and various comforting attentions to its bodily 
needs. It cannot yet love in return for it is helpless and has nothing 
of itself to give, nor can it yet discriminate a person to receive its 
teva the fit vens of fe the mother Becomes a person 10 
fonna RA ely à source of physical satisfaction. The * E: 
intosome sort oft g world" of the newborn has begun to resolver 
fee eA recognizable order. The child has begun to diee 
separatin aaa entity. From now on it has the dual task o 
Um aa itself and building itself up as a new person with an 
1 endent existence while at the same timepreserving, strengthen- 
ing and extending its ties with other human beings. It is instructive 
to contrast the newborn child, self-absorbed, greedy, ignorant, 
inaccessible to reason, the victim of mysterious and exhausting 
rages, with the mature person he or she can become, of whom none 
of these things will be any longer true. If we regard the process of 
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development in its early stages we see how the change comes about. 
Love starts the child off on its road to maturity; the child must feel 
secure before it can feel free to adventure. The parents’ love is a 
safe ground from which to take off and to which to return. Then, 
being sure of its foundations in the family, the child must be en- 
couraged to become independent. From as early an age as possible 
it should do things for itself as far as its powers go. Only when it 
has achieved a degree of independence can it express its reciprocal 
love for the mother, because it is now no longer wholly within her 
orbit, an extension of herself, but an autonomous person able to 
give and withhold. 

Physical weaning comes some time in the early stages of this 
separation (the time varies greatly in different cultures) but the 
psychological weaning goes on all through childhood as a child 
becomes more and more a person in his own right. After earliest 
infancy one of the best gifts a mother gives her child is the oppor- 
tunity to be active without adult interference. The child needs to 
look at and handle objects, play with other children, explore, make 
things and pull them to bits and sometimes sit and dream. At the 
same time he needs to feel that his activities are respected by those 
who are important to him. 

The child in his turn must learn to respect others, their possessions 
and their activities. We cannot love our fellow-citizens at will but 
we can and must respect their human rights. How does the child 
learn the mental attitude of respect? Principally, no doubt, as he 
learns most important moral lessons, by observing his parents’ 
behaviour. Where courtesy is practised to the old, to neighbours, to 
strangers, to the poor as well as the rich, the child is likely to adopt 
this kind of behaviour whether he is deliberately trained in it or 
not, as part of the adulthood to which he aspires. We may remember 
also the view of those educationists who regard respect as a senti- 
ment composed of love and fear and arising first from the infants 
feelings for its parents who are at once powerful, loving and beloved. 
Another kind of respect arises through the child's growing famili- 
arity with order in nature. He learns that the material environment 
has laws, that nightfall cannot be postponed, that fire burns, that 
wood and water and clay have their distinct properties. He learns 
in fact that things are what they are and, like a good workman, 
learns to respect his tools and his materials. 

Respect is then an attitude of mind which forbids one to do 
violence to persons or even things. It is learnt with difficulty and 
easily forgotten under the stress of anger, envy, jealousy or greed. 
Self-control is a necessary step in its achievement and in the earliest 
years this is chiefly learnt in two ways. The first kind of self-control 
is the control of the bodily functions. This is a co-operative effort 
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between mother and child in which the baby renounces its natural 
freedom for the superior satisfaction of being approved by the 
mother, while she in turn gives freely of her love and patience and 
approval to make the effort worth while. Itisan unconscious bargain 
as à rule on the mother’s side as well as on the child's but it ad- 
umbrates for the child the principle of controlling the self in the 
interest of a good relationship with another. 

The second principal path to self-control is through learning 
essential skills so that we grow out of our early frustrations and 
tantrums into a state of at-homeness in our environment. 

Self-control is closely related to self-respect, that is, the pos- 
session of a standard of behaviour which we have made our own 
and against which we measure ourselves, Very young children 
respect themselves in this sense and grieve bitterly when they ‘let 
themselves down’, that is, when they fail to reach their internalized 
standards. In the first instance this standard is the product chiefly 
of home examples and Precepts, acting upon the child’s temper- 
ament and intelligence. Later it becomes modified by other 
influences, especially those of the neighbourhood and the school, 
Here we sce the beginnings of conscience in the individual. By the 
time a child goes to school at, say, five, six or seven years old, the 
moral foundations of citizenship should have been laid. 

“In my beginning is my end’, Says a great poet. Since our moral 
beginnings are so important to our future as citizens it becomes 
clearer why some people are disturbed (as we noted at the be- 
ginning of the chapter) lest women should under-value their role 
as mothers. With a world of new Opportunities and new claims 
opening to them there is the possibility that they may, for example, 
put public service above the service of the home as a more desirable 
and also a more creditable way of life. 

Another problem arises from these and other aspects of social 
change. Parents, to give their children a sense of security, courage 
and principles, must themselves have faith in a moral code. In 
times of rapid social change people tend to feel unsure of what they 
think and believe. Ancient codes of behaviour may be found 
inadequate when ways of life change. For instance, when a new 
road brings Strangers to a remote hamlet; or the first school is built 
m a community; or when in an area where women have worked at 
home, industrialization brings them out to work in factories; or 
when unemployment drives the young people away and leaves an 
impaired community to which the young return, if they return at 
all, as strangers, Nowadays a small village may become a town 
almost Overnight. With the introduction of radio an isolated 
community may suddenly open its cars to the world. None of thesc 
changes is wholly bad and most are not bad at all, but they demand 
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adjustments and there is likely to be a period of disequilibrium 
before the new pattern takes shape. 

Atsuch times parents may need new helps to meet new problems. 
Even in the intimacies of family life, even in the rearing of their 
own children, mothers can be helped by wise outsiders, at a time 
when the traditional conduct of life has become questionable. The 
recent rapid growth of such services as marriage counselling and 
child guidance in the countries which have passed through great 
social changes is evidence of this need and of the growing con- 
sciousness among ordinary people of their need. 1 

The first gleam of interest in social organization is often aroused 
in a woman when she is invited to make use of a public service 
for her child. It may be a voluntary or a statutory service and she 
is not likely to know which, or to care, but it relates her in either 
case to a source of benefits for her child which is outside her im- 
mediate experience. The district nurse, medical missioner, nursing 
sister or health visitor, can be a woman's first teacher of citizenship. 
By their services they assure her that she and her child are part 
of a wider society than her face-to-face group of family and neigh- 
bourhood and that this society values her as a mother and is 
concerned for her child. They do not need to talk citizenship; their 
presence demonstrates one aspect of the values of society. Still, a 
woman can enjoy both the material and spiritual benefits of 
welfare services without in the least recognizing their provenance 
in society as a whole and her own responsibility as a provider as 
Well as consumer. She may feel grateful to the person who helps 
her, but it is a long way from personal gratitude to recognition of 
the existence of a health service as part of the social organization, 
and still further to understanding in a general way the political 
problems involved in establishing and maintaining the service. 
At some stage, however, one wishes a woman who has a vote to 
understand that these are among the problems which her vote 
goes to decide. The relation between government expenditure and 
party policy is one aspect; another is the interdependence of 
expenditure and the citizen’s thrift, efficiency, work and honest 
‘payment of dues. One of the problems which is likely to arise 
among ordinary people in a society where social services are 
developing rapidly is that they tend to think of services for which 
they do not pay cash as ‘free’ and then use these ‘free’ serivces 
extravagantly and complain at the rise in taxes. 

The relations of parts in social organization have to be shown 
clearly, again and again, in different contexts of situation and by 
different techniques. For a mother the best learning situation can 
be the occasion when she and her children come together with 
other women and their children to receive some kind of benefit— 
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‘can be’, for it may be nothing of the sort. In the right circum- 
stances, much is learnt. Family case-workers with experience of 
mothers of many types, the ‘ problem mother’ as well as the ‘superior 
mother’ among the hosts of ‘average mothers’, often value the 
child welfare clinic or maternity and child welfare centre very 
highly. A doctor or nurse visiting a women in her own home gives 
the same help and advice, but at the centre the mother is one of a 
group united by an identical concern. No effort to make the place 
of meeting attractive, comfortable and a place to be proud of 
should be spared, though the personality of those in charge is of 
course more important than anything else. In the course of meeting 
for certain health purposes women can get much more. Fears and 
superstitions can be helped out into the open. Experiences are 
pooled. The enterprising encourage the timid and standards are 
raised through natural rivalries. 

We have seen a good deal of change in standards of child care in 

Great Britain in the last generation, particularly during and since 
the second world war. One of the many factors contributing to the 
change has been the provision of day nurseries and créches for the 
babies of women at work and the extension of the system of nursery 
schools during the war. Many people are concerned lest such 
welfare provision, together with ‘free’ health and education 
services, family allowances and other forms of state intervention in 
family life, may diminish in parents their sense of responsibility for 
their children, and in grown-up sons and daughters their sense of 
responsibility for ageing parents. It is too soon to draw any firm 
conclusions, but there is already some evidence on the other side 
which is relevant here. Matrons of nurseries say that the mothers 
emulate each other in keeping children clean and dressing them 
well, and that it is usually impossible to tell from a child's appearance 
that it comes from an exceptionally poor home. In matters of 
feeding, discipline and so forth, the mothers tend to take the 
professional standards of child care back from the nursery into the 
home. Some observers say that the welfare services have raised the 
standard of child care in the home so much, by revealing to 
mothers what can and should be done, that there are now two 
standards of life in many working-class homes (and others)—one 
for the adults and a higher one for the children. It is nothing new 
for parents to sacrifice themselves for their children; what is new 
Isa situation in which they are learning to co-operate with extra- 
familial agencies of many kinds without abdicating their ultimate 
responsibilities. 

To return to the welfare centre and the women who meet there, 
how much can be done in addition to the practical work for health 

and hygiene which is the main job, depends partly upon the nature 
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of the premises and their equipment; whether they consist of a 
single room or more, whether they are used for other purposes and 
how accessible they are to the women concerned. There may be no 
premises in the usual sense: the ‘centre’ may be a travelling van 
and a shady tree. The display of posters and exhibitions of photo- 
graphs and models may or may not be easy but itis rarely impossible. 
Whatever is done by whatever method should be directly and 
demonstrably related to the purposes for which the women have 
come, so that it is felt to be an intrinsic part of the occasion. People 
can be taught by their own idle curiosity and no teacher would 
neglect such an opportunity; but what is learnt is better learnt and 
more likely to be applied when it is attached to an existing interest 
and conscious purpose. One problem in adult education is that 
one can easily find oneself exerting a kind of moral blackmail to 
get people to attend to subjects which are irrelevant to their 
perceived interests. 

We have noted already the importance of the personality of 
those doing any kind of teaching and leading. This is a matter of 
such fundamental importance that before we go any further we 
ought to give it preliminary consideration, for it is relevant to every 
issue which will face us. 

It is common knowledge that the quality of any kind of informal 
education among adolescents depends upon the personality of the 
teacher-leader. Young people, poised uncertainly between child- 
hood and adulthood, seem to need to attach themselves temporarily 
to an adult and share his or her life-experience as a help towards 
embarking on a new phase of their own. Women in a rapidly 
changing society find themselves in the same uncertainty as 
adolescents; they have to change their role and so they must learn 
what the new part demands of them. (They often show their 
self-distrust, especially in their management of their children.) 
To them also the personality of the guide is all-important. It is 
only part of the answer that she must be well-informed, well- 
intentioned and technically skilful as a teacher and organizer. 

Now we must pass on to the next stage in the life of the mother 
and child, when the child goes to school. There are still places in 
the world where schools do not yet exist; either there are no schools 
or they can accommodate few children, and in the latter case boys 
are likely to get preferential treatment over girls. The world 
tendency, fostered by the United Nations through Unesco, is 
towards universal free elementary schooling and towards a prolon- 
gation of the schooling period to embrace the later years of infancy, 
the whole span of childhood and more and more of adolescence. 
The school in an advanced society is a major institution and is 
sometimes suspected of growing at the expense of the home. What 
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might become a conflict can however resolve itself into another 
new pattern of co-operation. 

We will suppose that a little girl of five or six goes to her infant 
school or kindergarten where she will continue to acquire self- 
control and essential skills, which she has begun at home, in a 
larger group under the skilled supervision of a teacher. The school 
should now become a learning-place.for her mother too. As the 
welfare centre linked her up with the government through the 
network of provisions for national health so the school links her up 
through the educational system to the Ministry of Education. 
(This is not everywhere true, for schools may be provided by 
voluntary organizations, but it is generally true of most countries.) 
How can the school use this opportunity? 

The beginning is to let women see what happens in school. They 
need to feel themselves welcomed, but they must not take up the 
teacher's time when she should be giving it to the children. Some 
schools have ‘open days’ or ‘parents’ days’. Others invite mothers 
to come more frequently but for a short period only—perhaps for 
an hour once a week at an agreed time. This latter arrangement 
may best suit parents and teachers of small children. It is not 
within our scope to consider the value of these arrangements to the 
child, but to the mother it can mean several things: it can prevent 
for instance the fear that her child is being educated away from her. 

It means too that she comes into the sphere of influence of someone, 
or a group of people, the school staff, who value education and are 
prepared to talk about it to her. 

Teachers have different ideas on how to use these occasions. 
Some prefer to conduct classes as usual, so far as that is possible 
with the mothers present. Others like the children to show their 
work and perhaps make a little entertainment and act as hosts and 
hostesses to their parents. Others might spend a little of the time in 
games in which the mothers could help. The essential is to do 
whatever creates most confidence in the mother, wakens interest in 
what the child is being taught, and makes for co-operation over the 
child between home and school. 

Another valuable service which may be and often is performed 
by friendly meetings and discussions between teachers and parents 
is that of assisting husbands and wives to recognize and face their 
own personal difficulties. In the course of considering the needs of 

the whole child’ they are led to examine their own needs and the 
claims (sometimes false or excessive) which they make upon each 
other and upon their children and upon society. Behind every 
P roblem child, it is often said, stand a couple of problem parents. 
Anything which increases the parents’ self-knowledge and which 
also aids them to attain a measure of security in themselves and 
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harmony with each other, is a help to the child. An interesting 
account of this kind of work at the stage when it is often most 
successful—that is, with the parents of young children—is given by 
Dorothy Walter Baruch in Parents and Children go to School,* which 
describes work done with parents of ‘pre-school’ children, or as 
we might say in the United Kingdom, ‘nursery school’ or *kinder- 
garten’ children. 

Children always take home fragments of their new knowledge 

‘and quote their teachers’ points of view. How far can one deliber- 
ately use children to teach their parents? Margaret Mead, the 
distinguished American anthropologist, says that in the United 
States much can be done in this way—where for example you have 
a family of grandparents who were immigrants, parents born in the 
United States but reared in homes which preserved many of the 
Old Country attitudes and habits, and children in school, the 
offspring of the first American-born generation. In such circum- 
stances the children are felt to be more completely Americanized, 
to have gone ahead and penetrated further into the American way 
of life. As propagandists for school attitudes and habits in the home 
they are therefore at an advantage over children in a well-rooted 
family. The situation of the immigrant family has points in common 
with that of any family in a changing society; the latest generation 
has special opportunities of assimilating what is new. We read of 
children being used to organize clean food campaigns, salvage 
drives and thrift campaigns and clearly much valuable work can 
be done in this way. However, much discretion is needed by those 
who organize such efforts; for the tradition of respect for the elders 
of a family also has great value and one needs real humility in 
undertaking any action likely to affect the balance of family life. 
One of the methods of totalitarianism is to detach children from the 
family and absorb them into a mass organization, controlled by the 
state, where they learn to by-pass family loyalties and accept the 
superior authority of state-appointed leaders. The institution of the 
family is a bulwark of democracy. 

The obvious way to reach the parents of schoolchildren is 
through a Parent-Teacher Association. The work of such an 
association can be valuable in many ways. Teachers understand 
their pupils better through getting to know the parents. The 
co-operation of the latter can be obtained over practical questions 
of homework, special courses of study, public examinations, 
prolongation of schooling and so forth. Where special problems 
affect the school in the community as a whole—for instance, where 


1 Dorothy Walter Baruch, Parents and Children go to School; Adventuring in Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten, Chicago, New York, etc., Scott, Foresman & Co., 1939, 504 p. 
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schools are new and unwelcome, or where schooling has been 
prolonged by statute against the parents! wishes—it is most valuable 
to have the machinery of discussion ready. It can and does on 
occasion prevent explosions of local resentment or lapses into 
passive resistance. If a regulation is being introduced which is 
ill-judged, or if there is any other cause for legitimate complaint 
against the education authority, the association is the proper body 
to act. In such circumstances it functions as one of the many 
pressure groups which are such an important factor in democracy. 

Some PTAs take a good deal of practical responsibility for their 
schools. Many raise money to provide extra equipment; some 
parents help with hobbies groups; some help to make school 
equipment, cook for school festivities, help to dress and stage plays, 
act as assistant leaders on school journeys, offer prizes for special 
achievements by the children—according to the type of schools and 
homes concerned. This is good citizenship at an elementary level; 
stemming from a personal interest in one's own child it leads to the 
acceptance of a share of responsibility for the children of others. 

For several years the writer has had the opportunity, as a lecturer 
in a university department of extra-mural studies, to conduct an 
educational experiment with a number of Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations. These were attached to girls’ and mixed secondary schools; 
all had been formed for several years and were highly valued by 
the headmaster or headmistress of the school. In all of them the 
parents were accustomed to giving practical service to the school; 
they also had meetings with the staff for discussion and once or 
twice a year they came together to hear an expert on some subject 
such as ‘Careers’ or ‘Opportunities for Leisure’ or ‘The New 
Education Act’. In due course the Parents’ Committees responsible 
for arrangements felt a desire to go on from these sporadic activities 
to a piece of sustained study, relevant to their interests as an associ- 
ation. The idea was welcomed by the members as a whole and they 
embarked on courses of weekly lectures and discussions lasting for 
periods from six weeks (the shortest) to 12 weeks. They chose for 
their subjects at different times, ‘Our World and Our Children's 
World’, “Problems of Belief and Conduct’, ‘Growing Up in Our 
Society’, "Adolescents? and other themes bearing upon their own 
and their children’s problems and interests. The most recent course 
for which the writer was partly responsible was on ‘The Moral 
Foundations of Citizenship’. 

d The PTA can be a splendid field for education in citizenship at 
different levels. One of the special opportunities it affords is to get 
women to attend meetings and speak in public, for here is a subject, 
her child's education, on which a woman, however unsophisticated 
in public life she may be, can be persuaded to speak. Even here 
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however if her husband also is present she may very well leave it to 
him to speak for both. This may not matter, but one would like to 
be sure that she does not remain silent from timidity, inability to 
express herself or mere passivity. A mixed group will not answer 
such a woman's needs entirely and we have to look elsewhere than 
the PTA to help her in this particular difficulty. 

Rachel Davis Du Bois, Director of the Workshop for Cultural 
Democracy, describes an interesting project! undertaken by the 
Parents’ Association of a Junior High School in a ‘tension area’ in 
New York City, an area, that is, exceptionally mixed in its cultural 
elements. Here the Parents’ Association, in co-operation with the 
Workshop for Cultural Democracy, tried a number of different 
methods of combating the prejudices which arise from ignorance, 
insecurity and frustration: Neighbourhood-Home Festivals to 
which all the different culture groups could contribute in a common 
experience—for example of harvest or spring celebrations, enriched 
by the wide variety of cultural rites; the ‘parranda’ (borrowed 
from the originally despised, lately-arrived group of Puerto Ricans 
in the locality) a kind of progressive party in which whole families 
go visiting; classroom parties, at which the parents as well as the 
children performed, and seminars on home customs, where women 
of different culture-groups compared childhood memories, dis- 
cussed their religious beliefs and observances, demonstrated Old 
Country cookery, exchanged traditional recipes and so forth. 
Neighbors in Action gives a most interesting picture of PTA work in a 
culturally mixed area where problems of social integration are 
acute. 

Before we leave the subject of the home and the school as places 
for the education of parents we must touch briefly on what the 
school does for the education of older girls, soon themselves to be 
women. As our subject in this book is the education of adults we 
must try to see what sort of foundation the school can lay, in 
favourable circumstances, for further education. It has been said 
that in the United Kingdom even those who leave school at the 
earliest age permitted by law (now 15 years), and are of no more 
than average intelligence, should have a minimum equipment for 
citizenship. : 


To think straight; to use cvidence; to make words one's servants and not one's 
master; to realize what one's national literature can give; to have a general frame- 
work of elementary knowledge about the universe, modern history and one’s own 
body; and to add to this some elementary knowledge of what science is doing and 


1 Rachel Davis Du Bois, Neighbors in Action, a manual for local leaders in intergroup relat.ons. [1st ed.] 
New York, Harper, 1950, 294 p. 
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of the economic system through which we exchange our own services for those 
which meet our needs—these seem to me all indispensable elements in the educa- 
tion of the properly equipped citizen.! 


Schools have three chief ways of achieving these ends: through 
their social organization and through direct and indirect teaching 
of citizenship. A school is a small political world. Within it the 
problems of government can be seen at close quarters in an in- 
telligible setting. Some, probably most, schools nowadays, have a 
measure of self-government and this affords valuable experience 
though it can never be genuine self-government, since final autho- 
rity must rest with the staff. Where school societies are developed 
however, as they should be, the members of these groups can govern 
themselves and learn by their errors without imperilling the 
efficiency or reputation of the school. Although its power is limited 
the school parliament or council also can be a good training ground 
for later political activity.? 4 
Most important in this connexion is the quality of the relation- 
ships between the staff, senior pupils and the rest of the school. If 
seniors are used merely as policemen to help the staff keep order no 
democratic lessons will be learnt. Within the classroom, in the 
actual conduct of lessons, a teacher may adopt an autocratic 
attitude to the class, or practise laissez-faire methods, leaving them 
to their own devices and abdicating her authority altogether, or 
she may carry them along with her as their co-worker with the 
authority derived from her special knowledge, experience and 
responsibilities. , í 
Some schools stress the competitive and others the co-operative 
elements in learning. Some undertake practical service to the 
community. Some bring the outside world into the school by 
establishing school branches of national and international associ- 
ations (for instance Girl Guides, Red Cross or United Nations 
associations). When we turn to the curriculum we see the possi- 
bilities inherent in direct teaching of civics, politics, social studies 
names which stress different aspects of 
It is increasingly recognized that schools 
must lay at least the foundations of a voter’s knowledge of the 
s or her country, of the elements of political 
of major events in recent times. This is So 


* Education for Citizenship in Seconda 
tion in Citizenship, London, 
* Sce the appendix on ‘Educ: 
Office, Advisory Committee 


ry Schools, issued under the auspices of the Association for Educa- 
Oxford University Press, 1936, p. 83. 4 » 
ation for Citizenship in Sudan Schools’, in Great Britain, Coloni 
on Education in the Colonies, Education for Citizenship in Afric d 
London, HMSO., 1948, 40 p. (Colonial No. 216.) This gives an extremely interesting accout 
of the successful introduction of democratically run clubs for boys into Sudanese-staffed schools 
run on autocratic lines, 
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recent a development that there is room for much experiment by 
teachers at every level to discover different ways of accomplishing 
this difficult task. Clearly, such teaching must be related to the life 
of the school as a society if it is to take root in children’s minds. To 
teach the history of democratic institutions in a school organized 
as an oligarchy, a benevolent autocracy or a police state would be 
to invite cynicism or boredom. The relations between freedom and 
authority and between authority and responsibility must be made 
intelligible in the pupil’s own social experience. The school is of 
course only part but an important part of that experience. 

Indirect teaching of citizenship through the other subjects of the 
school curriculum can be highly successful if the teacher is aware 
of the relevance of her subject to the further aim. History can be 
taught so as to give a sense of the continuity of past and present, the 
stories of heroes can illustrate the need for individual effort, and the 
recapitulation of worldwide struggles against hunger, disease, lack 
of communication, crime and war can stress the common problems 
and the interdependence of man. Geography can make real what 
Professor Fleure has called ‘the worldwide web’. Economics is 
claimed to make the pupil capable of bringing to controversial 
questions of a political or social nature the same detached, scientific 
attitude of mind as is more common in dealing with problems in 
mathematics or the natural sciences. There is an ‘arithmetic of 
citizenship’. Domestic science bears a close relation to the house- 
keeping activities of local government authorities. Music and the 
visual arts are an authentic international language. Foreign 
languages, if they are related to the life and culture of their peoples, 
sharpen a pupil’s observation of her own culture and stimulate 
imaginative understanding of others. The study of the vernacular 
is essential to develop clear and accurate thinking. 

We must not labour this point. The truth is that every subject 
can be so taught as to contribute to the developing sense in a girl 
of civic pride and responsibility, to awaken intellectual curiosity 
or to widen her human sympathies. 

When this task has been achieved before a girl leaves school she 
has the equipment to seek out further knowledge for herself. Such 
People are excellent material for further education of the advanced 
kind given by university departments of extra-mural studies or 
such bodies as the Workers’ Educational Association, in the United 
Kingdom, in their three-year tutorial classes. There are however 
millions of girls who have had no such start in their lives as citizens 
and it is to these people that our attention is called most urgently. 
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It is not within the scope of this manual to examine further the 
content and methods of teaching citizenship through the school 
curriculum, so we will take up the thread of educational experience 
at that stage which comes to every mother with a daughter—when 
she recognizes that she has another woman in the house. First, let 
us consider the out-of-school and after-school activities which can 
be encouraged among adolescent girls and young women and then 
look at the leisure-time organizations for their mothers. In some 
cases there is no hard-and-fast dividing line. It is usually, however, 
better for adolescents to be on their own or with contemporaries for 
some of their time, away from the parental generation. 

In the Western world, and wherever the impact of Western 
manners has been much felt, young people tend to be great joiners 
of voluntary organizations. For a young girl adolescence is the 
period when she emerges from the dependence and restrictions © 
childhood into a transitional stage of preparing to marry and have 
children of her own. Whereas in a primitive society the period of 
transition may be very short, in specialized societies it lengthens 
and becomes a time of life which is of great social significance. 
Training for adult responsibilities of all kinds takes place in a great 
variety of youth organizations. In Britain these are all voluntary 
associations in the special sense that no girl or boy can be compelle 
to join any of them. There are between twenty and thirty major 
youth organizations in Britain besides a great number of small 
bodies independent of the large associations. This variety gives 2 
girl the opportunity to choose her group and choose how much of 
her time, energy and loyalty she will give to it. It is on the basis o 
that free choice that the youth group builds up the attitudes an 
habits of responsible participation in public life. 

If we could examine all the organizations we should find that 
each one has a different experience to offer but that all aim at the 
development of personality and training for social responsibility- 
Let us consider the aims and methods of a small sample of them. 

The Girl Guides Association is organized: 
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for the purpose of developing good citizenship among girls by forming their 
character; training them in habits of observation, obedience and self-reliance; 
inculcating loyalty and thoughtfulness for others; teaching them services to the 
public and handicrafts useful to themselves; promoting their physical develop- 
ment; making them capable of keeping good homes and bringing up good 
children. ... The method of training is to give the girls pursuits which appeal to 
them, such as games and recreative exercises, which lead them to learn for 
themselves many useful crafts. It is a scheme of elder and younger sisters playing 
games together, rather than the instruction of privates by officers in a cut-and- 
dried disciplinary machine, or of pupils by teachers in an academic curriculum. 


The Guides wear a uniform and have a simple ritual attached to the 
symbols of loyalty to God and the Queen; but Guide interests and 
loyalties’ reach beyond national boundaries. The movement is 
worldwide. We see how much stress is laid upon developing self- 
reliance, largely through increasing one’s range and depth of skill 
and knowledge. Badges which attest proficiency can be earned not 
only in subjects usually accepted as being proper to women but also 
in carpentering, building, shoe-mending and other ‘manly’ acti- 
vities (just as a Boy Scout learns simple sewing and cooking). 
A special point is given to these pursuits by the important role of 
camping for both Scouts and Guides. Learning to look after them- 
selves and each other away from home, in tents, with essential 
equipment only, is a testing experience for girls. Leaders (not only 
of Guides) say that a week in camp is worth a year of ordinary 
meetings. In a few days one sees a growth of self-reliance, initiative, 
common sense and co-operation—all good civic virtues. 

The statistics of the association in Great Britain show that the 
bulk ofthe work is done among children and the younger adolescents. 
The numbers dwindle sharply in the later teens. This does not imply 
a failure; it is of the essence of growing up satisfactorily to be able 
to proceed from experience to experience. Adult members of the 
association not only do its normal work among young people but 
are especially competent by reason of their experience to help at 
times of international emergency: for instance in post-war relief 
work, 

For girls in their later teens, youth clubs have great attractions. 
Here a girl meets boys on equal terms and in a variety of social 
situations. She learns how to behave in a mixed society and makes 
friends with youths among whom or their like she will one day find 
a husband. In a society where young women go out of their homes 
to work, and are likely to meet men who are unknown to their 
families, a girl needs to be able to discriminate between men for 
herself. Also, as a worker and a citizen, she can be helped to adjust 
herself to a relationship with men as colleagues and friends, not only 
as potential husbands. This is one of the functions of a youth club. 
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A club is a democratic association. It may be very large, running 
into a membership of some hundreds, or in a village it may be only 
a handful. It may have its own specially-built or adapted premises 
or it may meet in a school, community centre or church hall. Its 
leaders are often unpaid, but in a big club open every night or most 
nights the leader may be a paid professional. The essentials are that 
the club should be a friendly place, full of life and interest, and the 
leaders not only good but attractive personalities who have faith and 
joy in life and can impart their vitality of interest to others. The club 
should also provide opportunities for the development of skills, for 
physical recreation, for the acquisition of knowledge and—above 
all, perhaps—for practising citizenship. Clubs differ greatly, and 
some only pay lip-service to democratic ideals, for young people 
come to clubs for fun and friendship and have to be wooed to 
undertake social responsibility. 

+ Mostclubs genuinely attempt to train for citizenship. Forinstance, 
itisa principle with most that the members pay a small subscription 
regularly (fixed according to age and earning capacity) and do not 
merely pay an admission fee on the occasions when they happen to 
attend the club. This emphasizes that the club is an organization 


towards which one has a continuous responsibility, not a place of 


Which one makes use. Again, when a new member wishes to join 
She may be interviewed by the leader, welcomed as a guest, told 
what the club does and what it offers her and then told what the 
club, in turn, asks from her. It is useful to have a system whereby 
a new member is ‘on approval’ by the club and the club ‘on 
approval’ by her for a few meetings. This gives importance to the 
decision she must eventually make and stresses the reciprocal nature 
of the duties of the individual and the group. If she decides to join 
and the club agrees there should be some simple ceremony o! 
admission. She may repeat a ‘club promise’ if there is one, or sign 
her name on an electoral roll, or be publicly presented with a club 
badge. In 9ne way or another, her accession to the club should be 
given social recognition and be made the occasion for her under- 
taking to be loyal and helpful. 
Club leaders share their responsibility with a committee or 
Committees, Often there is an Adult Advisory Committee, oF 
anagement Committee, These men and women are usually 
responsible for Providing and maintaining the premises and equip- 
ment, for Paying any professional staff and for any other large-scale 
expenditure; they raise most of the money needed and appoint staff; 
they are the body responsible to the Local Education Authority 
if the latter grants money to the club. Generally speaking they have 
legal and financial responsibilities and so have the right to de 
.the main lines of policy in the club. The young people's ow? 
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committee, under the guidance of the leader, takes on the respon- 
sibilities of the day-to-day running of club life. It is they who, as the 
elected representatives of the members, look after newcomers and 
guests, take care of equipment, help organize activities, keep their 
ears open for criticisms and suggestions for new activities, help to 

' raise money and keep order, and by their own behaviour maintain 
the club principles and traditions. 

It is not easy for a girl or boy who is not far out of childhood to 
fulfil such responsibilities and the youth club which has a succession 
of really good committees is the exception, not the rule. Usually 
one finds that only a proportion of committee members take a full 
share in the work. That is not surprising; they are only citizens in 
training. The committee can be helped a good deal by the method 
of its election. Show-of-hands elections are less useful than a ballot. 
Full warning of elections should be given so that the electors can 
consider and discuss beforehand the composition of possible com- 
mittees. Candidates should be nominated and seconded and their 
consent to stand for election obtained beforehand. The committee 
should not hold office too long—six months may be plenty for 
youngsters—and when it retires it should be publicly thanked for 
what it did or tried to do, while the incoming committee in its turn 
is thanked for accepting the responsibility. The committee's 
decision on club organization should be made known promptly on 
a notice-board or at a general meeting and the club in a general 
meeting should receive reports from the committee and be encour- 
aged to ask questions and offer advice and criticisms. 

This very brief summary sounds painfully dogmatic from sheer 
force of compression. There are innumerable ways of running clubs; 
no two clubs are or should be alike. Clubs are run for people, not for 
the hypothetical ‘average citizen’ or ‘ideal citizen’. Nevertheless 
they all can by one means or another give practice in democratic 
techniques of organization and cultivate mental attitudes of mutual 
respect and co-operation. , 

Like all youth organizations, clubs can serve in many ways the 
community of which they are part: visiting hospitals. and singing 
in choirs or performing plays for the patients; inviting old people 
or the blind to entertainments at the club; providing a service of 
visitors to the homes of old or handicapped people to read aloud, 
or help with housework or look after the garden or go shopping. 
Girl members often act as ‘ baby-sitters’, so that the parents can go 
out together in the evening to an entertainment or political meeting 
or perhaps to their own club or community centre. Ifa club looks 
round its neighbourhood it cannot fail to find needs which its 
members can help to meet. E . 

A popularclub activity is the discussion group which oftenconcerns 
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itself with current events. At times of public elections clubs may hold 
*mock elections? or invite representatives of the different parties to 
address them and answer questions on their party's election 
programmes. Some clubs take a more continuous interest in public 
affairs, especially in local matters. They may, for example, help in 
making à map or a social survey of the neighbourhood. 

In a club for boys and girls it is sometimes found that the girls 
are less articulate and less active than the boys in committees, 
discussions and in all the organization of club life. One answer is to 
run clubs for girls separately and this solves the problem up to a 
point; for in a girls’ group some members usually emerge who are 
relatively confident and enterprising, either because there are no 
boys present or because that kind of girl seeks girls-only groups, or 
for some other reason, possibly connected with leadership. 

Itis however a partial solution only, for everywhere the tendency 
is to bring men and women together in an increasing number of 
social situations. We are moving away from the time when women 
influenced events through the men of the family into an age in 
which they are forced to act alongside men, known or strangers. 
The writer recalls vividly a large conference of 16 to 18-year-old 
girls and boys representing some of the grammar schools and public 
Schools of England. They were meeting to listen to experts on public 
affairs. It happened that on the first day the number of boys present 
was negligible, and lively, intelligent questions and discussions 
poured forth from the girls. Next day the representation of the sexes 
was about equal and from then on the girls left the boys to do all 
the talking. Many such experiences have suggested that the ideal 
group for girls is one in which they share equal rights and duties 
with boys but where each sex has a good deal of separate life within 
the whole framework. The girls should have a woman leader who 
understands the special problems of the young girl facing unfamiliar 
Situations. Such a leader Will, to take a small practical example, 
make sure that a girl member of the club committee is well briefed 
before she goes to a meeting and has either a few notes written down 
or some points memorized on which she is to speak. There are of 
course confident, independent girls to be found in every group but 
We are not at the moment concerned with them but with all the 
others, 
diy youth club programme may cover E 

cekeeping, carpentry to camping, dancing to debate 
A Young Farmers’ Club is more specialized, and concentrates its 
Interests accordingly. Some are attached to schools and may in that 
case be run for members of one sex only. Most are for young people 
out of school or who have left school and are mixed. Their purpose 
18 to bring together young people who are interested in farming as à 
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way of life. Clubs tend to specialize in different branches of. farming 
and each boy or girl member must take an active part by (for 
example) working a piece of ground, or keeping poultry or a pig. 
Members are expected to work seriously and scientifically at their 
farming and keep proper accounts; they are in effect, though not 
technically, apprentice farmers. Each club is a self-governing entity 
electing its own officers. Adults are invited to act as trustees for club 
property but the clubs do not have adult leaders. A special feature 
of Young Farmers’ Clubs for some years now has been training in 
committee procedure and the conduct of meetings and in public 
speaking. In public-speaking contests with other youth organiza- 
tions YFCs have very often been successful. A YFC may have a very 
considerable range of social activities in common with a youth club, 
but it has also the special value to its members of combining 
vocational training with social experience. This is exceptional in 
youth organizations, though pre-service training units do something 
of this. It is interesting that YFCs are now spreading into towns and 
cities from the countryside where they originated. 

If we compare these three kinds of organization we can see that 
each has a valuable experience to offer and indeed that a girl might, 
with profit to herself, be a Guide, a member of a Young Farmers’ 
Club and of a Youth Club at different stages of her development. 
Ina fair-sized town she might also be able to choose to be a member 
of the Junior Red Cross or the St. John’s Ambulance Cadets, if she 
felt a call to serve the sick and injured; or of one of the uniformed 
Brigades attached to the churches ; or of a club belonging to the 
international network of the Young Women's Christian Association 
—ormany more. There are also the junior sections of political parties 
and the very numerous fellowships of young people attached to the 
different churches. " 

As we turn from daughters to mothers we must note that many 
women find an opening for their services in membership of a youth 
club committee of management or in some other capacity in a 
children's or young people's organization. From among the organi- 
Zations run for women's own leisure-time recreation, we will choose 
four: the Mothers! Union, as an example of many religious organi- 
zations attached to the different denominations, Women's Institutes, 
Townswomen’s Guilds and the Co-operative Women's Guild. All 
these are for women only, though a group sometimes invites men 
for special occasions. The Mothers’ Union is one of the oldest 
organizations for women in Britain. It is attached to the Church of 
England and holds meetings in each parish, usually once a month, 
to which speakers are invited and at which business connected with 
the church is discussed. There is a religious service at each meeting 
and once a year a national service is held in Westminster Abbey to 
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which women come from all over the country. The Mothers’ Union 
is concerned especially with upholding Christian ideals of marriage 
and family life. The meetings tend to attract middle-aged and 
elderly women chiefly, whose own children are grown-up, so a 
Young Wives’ Fellowship has come into being in recent years for 
the mothers of young children. At their meetings talks are given, 
among other subjects, on the care of children, and if possible a 
nursery is provided where the babies can be looked after during the 
meeting. Most other religious denominations have women’s organi- 
zations attached to them, Fellowships, Meetings or Guilds, and 
between them they have in the past provided a very large proportion 
of women’s experience of group activity outside the home. They 
still do so, alongside more recently developed organizations. É 
Women's Institutes have become an important feature of life in 
villages and country towns since the first one was set up in England 
in 1915. Theiraimisto give countrywomen opportunities to improve 
conditions in their own homes and villages, and to increase their 
enjoyment of life. The institutes are grouped in counties and co- 
ordinated in a National Federation. Meetings are held monthly to 
discuss institute business, listen to a talk and, after the inevitable 
cup of tea, to spend a short time in social activities. This is the usual 
pattern of a meeting but it can of course vary and many institutes 
develop special interests which involve their members in extra 


meetings; for instance, the institutes are often keen performers of 


Plays and enter for drama competitions which require the members 
totravela good deal; some arrange pageants of local history, or form 
choirs or run competitions in domestic crafts. Women’s Institutes 
take a special interest in preserving local crafts and have sometimes 
been instrumental in Saving an almost obsolete craft. They study and 
record the history and folk-lore of their neighbourhood. In an age 
in which ways of life everywhere are being drastically affected by 
the spread of urban, industrial influences, it is most important not 
to let slip the beautiful, useful and historically significant remains 
ofone’s cultural inheritance. The Women’s Institute which performs 
dialect plays in the village hall, collects traditional local recipes for 
foodand drink, resuscitates a local craft (oflace-making, or whatever 
else it finds in process of disappearance under the flood of standard- 
ized goods) is doing something to preserve the native heritage ofits 
community. *A culture once dead cannot be resuscitated; let us 
therefore beware of lightly allowing a culture to die.’? $ 
Townswomen's Guilds endeavour ‘To encourage the education 
of women and to enable them as citizens to make their best contri- 


px 
; at Britain, Colonial Office, Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies. Education Jor 
itizenship in Africa, London, HMSO, 1948 (Colonial No. 216), p. 8. 
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bution to the common good.? They are organized in a National 
Union. Like the Women's Institutes each holds as a rule a monthly 
meeting for the guild as a whole, and groups within the guilds pursue 
their special interests and find ways of rendering public service. 
Both institutes and guilds are unconnected with any religious 
denomination or political party. 

The Co-operative Women’s Guild is not a political organization 
in the strict sense but it has political interests. It states its aims as 
those of a: 


movement which exists to serve the interests of the working housewife. ... Demo- 
cracy can only function satisfactorily if individual democrats are competent to 
play their part, and the purpose of the Guild is to make the ordinary housewife 
a democratic co-operator and an informed citizen. 


Meetings may be as often as once a week. There are talks on 
subjects of local, national and international importance, especially 
on such matters as civics and politics, education, the upbringing of 
children, women’s rights and duties and the work of co-operative 
movements in other lands. The guilds also undertake practical 
service in their localities, for instance in the welfare of children, 
lonely old people and disabled people, and they help many national 
and international charitable causes. 

It can be seen that in these four organizations (which are only 
a sample) one has a good deal of unity in diversity. The machinery 
of organization is similar; local branches with their elected com- 
mittees and officers; branches co-ordinated through counties or 
regions, or federated directly in the national organization. The 
pattern of meetings is similar: a time for business, a time for educa- 
tion, a time for social relaxation. The flavour is different however. 
The devotional atmosphere of the Mothers’ Union and the Young 
Wives’ Fellowship is not present in the others. The Women’s 
Institute stresses practical activities and the bringing of ‘enjoyment’ 
into the lives of countrywomen who often live isolated lives. The 
Townswomen’s Guilds are differently situated, within access of 
town entertainments and educational facilities. They tend do draw 
On a wide range of membership, women of different social, educa- 
tional and occupational groups. The Co-operative Guild sets out 
to appeal especially to the working class woman and has strong 


political interests. : 
There is another way in which we can look at these bodies. Two 


of them, the Women's Institutes and the Townswomen's Guilds, 
lean towards the community pattern of organization; the others 
Show a different principle of association; they are indeed ‘associa- 
tions? in a special sense. We must examine the differences between 
a community and an association for they have importance for our 
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general theme of citizenship. Sociologists do not cr 
precisely in their definitions of these terms but here = e p ae 
clear statements. A community is a group of people w. P Jn 
together in such a way that they share, not this or that par us 
interest, but the basic conditions of a common life...a Re i 
is an area of common living’. As association on the ot = m 
*a group organized for the pursuit ofan interest or group oi "e S 
in common. It is not a community but an organization wi t 
community. A community... is the matrix of Guias j ie 
All four of the organizations which we have wi ss 
obviously ‘associations’. The Women's Institutes an eeu 
women's Guilds, however, have purposes so widely define PM 
woman in their area is necessarily excluded. A parto td 
partisan group has a more exclusive membership; e wi An RS 
a different faith or belong to a different party cannot Hi pus. a 
purposes. Obviously each type has its advantages an ; 
ecessary. ; 
ji Just Es we saw earlier that a family in modern WRIT ior 
fragmented into individuals, so a community tends to be PER We 
into associations. There are two aspects of the same procesa b 
noted that the family does not necessarily fall apart, sibility 
members are held together by love and a sense of respo: Mes 
towards and for each other, and, let us add, by habs alvi 
experience, sometimes a common inheritance of property ae pat 
the intangible heritage of the family name, traditions a E 
To adopt the terms used above we can call the family the 
of individuals, PM 
The formation of associations as a rule brings together hs 
minded people in relatively small groups, where they gonen nt 
their interests, Through associations it is possible to increase t Gio 
of knowledge, skill and power; but what is achieved by E. im 
should in some Way come back into common life as part Pick 
Common stock. Wherever people live in large agglomerations y p 
have sprung up quickly, community feeling tends to be Mp i 
on the other hand it may weaken in a small, old-establishe a id 
bourhood, if there is a strong pull on the more mobile mem A ats 
seek occupation and entertainment elsewhere. We will Pee Ue 
methods of countering these tendencies which have been trie 
in London and in a rural area of England respectively. | Aerie, 
The first is a Particular form of the familiar community uen 
The Peckham Health Centre in London was conceived, Ent 
and brought into being by a group of doctors, with a n cued it 
in biology, who aimed at preventing sickness rather than 


9-11. 
M : t Co., 1947, pp: 9- 
* Robert M. MacIver, Society, A Textbook of Sociology. New York, Rinehart & Co., 1947, 
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Their biological approach to their patients’ medical problems led 
them to regard the family rather than the individual as the unit of 
treatment. The family from this point of view is the ‘body’, the 
individual member is a limb only and can be treated successfully 
only as part of the whole. Families as such, not individuals, were 
accepted for membership ofthe centre and each family was medically 
examined at intervals, the examination being followed by a family 
consultation with the doctor. The centre had very fine premises, 
suitable for all kinds of activities: drama, music, dancing, swimming 
and crafts and so forth. The building had certain special features 
which helped to make the principles of the centre possible in 
practice. There was a minimum of subdivision and, wherever 
possible, partitions were made transparent; people were together 
and yet apart at the same time. Husbands, wives and children 
attended as members of the family group within the community 
Broup but in practice each could go his or her own way. They 
attached themselves as individuals to the different age-groups or 
interest groups. 

The Peckham Health Centre was a specially interesting form of 
community centre. Nowadays we regard the provision of some sort 
of community centre as essential in all kinds of neighbourhood, 
and when a new town or a new housing estate is being planned 
Consideration has to be given to the site and construction of its 
centre, Every village likewise has or hopes to have its village hall. 
To women—who, in spite of all social changes, still tend to stay _ 
Closer to the home than men—it is of especial importance to see that 
there is an adequate meeting-place in the neighbourhood. We do 
not know how long it takes for a mushroom town to grow into a 
community but we must probably think of it in terms of. generations 
and we cannot begin too soon. Finding a site and erecting a building 
will not of itself evoke community spirit unless the people for whom 
it is intended take part in the work and understand the purpose. 
A hut built by a handful of enthusiasts is often a better nucleus for 
a community centre than a superior building provided by an 
authority which is felt to be remote and impersonal, though one 
cannot remain contented with the hut indefinitely. í 

Inthe county of Cambridgeshire a successful experiment has been 
tried in rural areas which have a scatter of small villages. A fairly 
large village is chosen as the centre of a region which is treated as a 
cultural unit, and a village college erected to serve as the cultural 
headquarters of the region. In the daytime, part of the premises is 
used as a secondary school, at night the whole building comes into 
use by adolescents and adults. Special buses are run by the Local 
Education Authority (which is responsible for the scheme) to and 
from the college and the outlying villages. This idea is now being 
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adopted elsewhere, with modifications to suit different parts of the 
country. 

Very often in both towns and villages the school is also the 
community centre and some local education authorities now take 
this into account in planning a new school and provide a dual- 
purpose building. Teachers take a considerable share in staffing 
youth clubs and in the work of community education generally, but 
itis one criterion of their success that thework involved in community 
education should be increasingly widespread among all social, 
educational and occupational groups. 

Before we leave this question of the development and interaction 
of the community and its associations we must briefly refer to the 
great value of residential education. The Scandinavian countries 
led the way in this great development of adult education with their 
Folk High Schools, and the value of their example has been very 
great. In Britain we have eight long-term centres of which one is 
for women only. These colleges provide a one or, occasionally, 
two-year course of study (not vocational training) for men and 
women workers. Only a few working men and women can afford 
to leave their employment so long or have kept alive the necessary 
desire for study since they left school at 14 or 15; but the small 
stream of students is important out of all proportion to its numbers 
in the life of the country. Enlightened employers willingly co-operate 
in this scheme and education authorities and voluntary organiza- 
tions also join in making it possible. The oldest of these colleges, 
Ruskin College at Oxford, has now given half-a-century of service. 

There are also many short-term centres where people go to study 
a subject or group of subjects for a week or weeks or as little as 2 
couple of days. Men and women from very different social back- 
grounds use these centres and the programmes cover every interest: 
politics, civics, religion or music or the study of the countryside or 
a handicraft—according to the demand of the students, the 
c ERE ue staff, the nature, equipment and site eu 
NO ien de x orth. No two residential centres are alike. In wa 
tel Aut at Sa ae many women students, both sc ks 

d work. It is especially interesting to meet the mi 

aged woman, whose children are growing up or have already grow? 
up and left home, who is finding time on her hands and is looking 
for new Interests. She is vigorous and has a great deal to give, but 
her occupations are leaving her and she wants to use herself and be 
used in a new way. As health and longevity increase in a society the 
pool of energy created by middle-aged women becomes more and 
more important. : 

In India (in the Central Provinces and Berar) women as well as 
men are invited to.attend ‘social education camps’ of six weeks 
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duration. These camps are part of a scheme for promoting adult - 
literacy and at the same time raising standards of health, hygiene 
and citizenship. In the United States the League of Women Voters 
has invented the technique of the Citizenship School, lasting as a 
rule for one, two or three days, to which a woman can come for 
several hours a day to study problems of government from the 
elementary problems of making out a ballot paper correctly to more 
abstract questions of political science. In the Sudan, it is a feature 
of some women's club meetings to listen to a reading of a special 
column in the local newspaper and to discuss the problems of 
women's duties and behaviour in the community which it poses 
from time to time. In Yugoslavia, after the war, reading-clubs were 
formed at which countrywomen could learn to read and to discuss 
the newspapers, and this technique was found to be very useful 
during the earlier years of the national drive for literacy and 
especially for stimulating women's interest and activity in affairs 
outside their homes. These examples can be paralleled in many 


other countries. : d ^ 
What is the husband's attitude? The writer recollects a residential 


week-end course, one of a series of half-a-dozen one winter, for 
unmarried boys and girls of 17 to 21 years old. The series was called š 
‘Myself and My World’, and lectures and discussions dealt with 
health, morals, religion, work, the use of leisure and citizenship. 
In a discussion of marriage one boy, a factory worker, said that 
when he married he would want his wife to have interests outside 
the home for her sake and his too. He would like her to belong, for 
instance, to a class run by the Workers’ Educational Association. 
One of the girls asked sceptically whether he would stay at home 
and wash the dishes and mind the baby. He and all the other boys 
were emphatic that they were perfectly prepared to take their share 
of work in the home to release their wives to pursue other interests. 
The proof of the pudding, of course, is in the eating, but at least one 
sees here a change in the traditional attitudes of. men towards women. 
The fact that these young people of the working class were able to 
come away from their homes to study and play together in a residen- 
tial centre represents a social revolution in itself. 


PASEOS 
PA Library “aN 
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WOMEN AT WORK 


Women’s work has traditionally been based on the home, if not 
confined to it and we have seen something already of the education 
for social responsibility which is possible in family life. Home- 
making and the care of children, the sick and the old are still and 
presumably will remain the primary concern of most women. At 
the same time women in all societies have undertaken other kinds 
of work than those directly serving the home. They have often 
worked alongside men, though not perhaps doing exactly the trud 
tasks, and they have also had their special crafts. Speaking general Y» 
every society draws a distinction between men's work and women $ 
work, but along what line the division falls will vary from Sor 
society to another. In one place women weave and men may DOR 
Another people may reverse that situation. Some societies have 
regarded all forms of hunting as exclusively men's work; in others 
women have taken part too. Women are traders in some places; 
in others they are not even permitted to do their own marketing 
for the household. Whatever the working role allotted by tradition 
to women, it tends to be regarded as the only possible one, something 
Mara is fixed by the nature of women and of men. A departure 
rom role is likely to be met by social disapproval. 

'These attitudes have AE changed EN deal in the West 
and are increasingly likely to do so elsewhere in time. Two factors 
contributing to break down the old system of ideas will operate 
more and more widely. The first is the introduction of new Inong 
ledge of each other’s ways of life. It is impossible to maintain 
indefinitely in one society assumptions about women’s intelligence, 
dexterity, physical stamina, mechanical aptitudes, emotional BA 
dispositions and so forth which are disproved by the Behaviour 
women elsewhere. Prejudices are brought sharply up against ca A 
other and cancel out in the long run. In the long run only, bium 
the first reaction may well be that one's own way of life is rig s 
and all the others wrong, and that the women of the other NR 
are unsexed creatures and not proper women at all. The res 
contributory factor is the development of technology, whic i 
created an enormous new field of work which, since it is new» 
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not appropriated by custom to either sex. Moreover technical 
advance constantly reduces the amount of sheer physical strength 
required in the operations of industry. A young girl can easily 
handle powerful machines of many kinds. 

Two world wars have also played their part in cracking the hard 
shell of custom. In the disruption of life caused by any great 
emergency men and women have to improvise behaviour to meet 
new situations as they arise. During the second world war British 
women stepped into the men's peace-time jobs, as the men went, 
in unprecedented numbers, to the forces and the war factories. 
Women too went as auxiliaries into the armed forces and into 
armament firms, into the National Fire Service and Civil Defence. 
The others became railway porters, bus conductors, postwomen, 
taxi-drivers, farm workers and so on. A large number of these 
roles required women to wear uniform. 

At the end of the war most women took off their war clothes 
gladly and went back to the home and mufti. The writer recalls 
a discussion with some well-educated, intelligent young women, 
who held responsible rank in one of the services, on ‘Citizenship 
after the War’. The question arose: What do you want to do after 
the war? One girl said, and most of the others agreed, ‘I want to 
have my own home and go right in and slam the door behind me’. 
That represented many women’s feelings about their war work. 
They were willing and they showed that they were able to do 
men’s work in the national emergency, but they regarded it (even 
when, as often, they enjoyed it) as a preliminary to their real life 
which would start when they had a home, a husband and a baby. 

Since the whole trend of social change is towards women working 
outside the home at some period of their lives it is important that 
this period should have its own values for them. We have to watch 
the growth of professional, business and industrial experience among 
women and ask what kind of education it gives them as persons 
and as citizens. As society becomes increasingly industrialized, 
women provide on the whole unskilled or semi-skilled labour. 
Cheap labour as a rule. A girl may spend several of the formative 
years of adolescence in repetitive work in a factory, married women 
with children may do part-time if not full-time work, and older 


* An interesti rison with the experience of American women can be made by studying: 

U.S. Nomen Burau GOREN: Washington, D.C., 1948, Report on 1948 Women's Bureau 
Conference. The American Woman; Her Changing Role: Worker, Homemaker, Citizen, U.S, Women's 
Bureau Bulletin No. 224, Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office, 1948, 2 10 p. Donald 
Anderson Laird and Eleanor C. Laird, The Psychology of Supervising the Working Woman, Ist ed., 
New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942, 202 p. Susan Brownell Anthony, Out of 
the Kitchen, into the War; Woman's Winning Role in the Nation's Drama, New York, S. Daye, Inc., 
1943, 246 p. There is a measure of stimulating disagreement on some points between the second 


and third books, 
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women whose children are grown up may return to full-time work. 
Does this experience contribute to a woman's mental and spiritual 
growth? Does it help her to feel herself a valued member of society? 

In considering questions of this kind we need to discriminate 
between different kinds of work, and even then we can only 
generalize, for each woman in a job is an individual and will get 
out of it and put into it something different from any other woman. 

The woman doctor, the teacher, the lawyer, nurse, artist, 
scientist or politician is in an exceptional position among the mass 
of women and it is with the latter that we need to concern ourselves 
at present. Most women work because they need the wage, and 
the primary satisfaction they get out of a job is the money and 
what it buys. Attached to earning a wage there is also a feeling 
of independence and self-respect. A recent investigation into the 
life and labour of women in Britain suggests that the working 
woman feels that she ‘justifies her existence’! by going out to 
work. Professor Zweig comments with a touch of irony that a man 
would not think that he needed to justify his. 

'This feeling will only arise when the values attached to the 
home are changing. In a cash-dominated society, work done 
without payment in a woman's own home tends to be regarded 
as less important than paid work outside. Probably few people 
consciously think this; but the fact remains that wage-earning 
women prize their independence and also feel that they are making 
a contribution to society of the kind that it knows how to value. 
The respective value to society of rearing a child or packing 
biscuits can hardly be in question, but in the one woman earns 
money and in the other only spends it. 

Packing biscuits however is useful, necessary work too. When 
we consider the actual work that women do we ask such questions 
m im job intrinsically interesting? Does it require skill? Even 

piest routine jobs may demand speed and precision, aní 
is *interestin mue dansll.often, if asked, EU that 2 able 
to do it, Fi mome Mat she can do it, and enjoys pera Jar 

, : is satisfaction is heightened if the particu 
proces on which she is engaged ig seen and felt to be part of a 
e It may be understood as contributing to the ono 
ortha a a Works; or, on a larger scale, as part ofthe produ Je 

orks, or the industry, or even of the nation. For examp ^» 
acad girls known to the writer, who were working during t fe 
Fey io as embroiderers (a skilled and agreeable kind of MOS 
or them) voluntarily changed to the job of stitching pocket linings 


TR : 
Ferdinand Zweig, Women’s Life and Labour, London, Gollancz, 1952, 190 p. (See P- 17.) 
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into soldiers! uniforms, which meant working at monotonous tasks 
on uninteresting fabrics and using little skill. They preferred it 
because it made them feel that they were joining in the national 
effort. Professor Zweig quotes a woman operative in a cotton mill 
as saying: *Whenever I hear on the wireless about the cotton 
export drive I think, “That’s me? 

Even more important to many women than the nature of their 
work is the mental climate of the workplace. It is difficult to 
distinguish the factors which combine to produce a happy factory, 
shop or office. In places where there is a choice of employment, 
however, those whose function it is to advise girls and women on 
work soon discover which workplaces attract or repel them. Of 
one place girls will say, ‘It’s a good place; they treat you properly’, 
and ‘They’re nice people there’. Another which offers the same 
wages and conditions of work will be shunned. The secret lies as 
a rule in the human relations. Women work happily where there 
is friendliness between workers, justice and courtesy from the 
management and good liaison between labour and management. 
In such a social context a woman engaged on intrinsically boring, 
repetitive work can develop her sense of self-respect and loyalty 
to the working community. 

Professor Zweig says, 


I have no hesitation in stating that factories are the most important schools for 
education in citizenship and that much more attention should be paid to this 
aspect of factory life. From here the girls get all the values, standards and models 
for their judgment and behaviour, developing a marked uniformity of outlook 
on nearly all aspects of life. 


t to work, it becomes essential 


As more and more women go ou _ becomes n 
of the learning-situations in a 


to think of the workplace as one x 1 
woman's life and do our best to see that it teaches the right lessons. 


Teachers, welfare and personnel officers, politicians and ordinary 
working women are all concerned. One of the possible approaches 
is through vocational guidance of girls and the supervision of their 
employment. d 

As work becomes more specialized it becomes more important 
to fit the young newcomer into her right niche. We have now in 
Britain a Youth Employment Service for boys and girls whose 
officers are required to know the nature of employment in their 
Own area (and elsewhere to a certain extent), the conditions of 
work, wages, prospects of advancement, educational facilities, holi- 
days and anything else relevant to the girls’ welfare as workers. 
They visit secondary schools to talk to girls about to leave school, 


* Ferdinand Zweig, op. cit. p. 59. 
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both in class and as individuals. They describe different kinds of 
work, often with the aid of films or filmstrips, posters and illustrated 
pamphlets; and they also discuss work as part of adult life and 
the responsibilities attached to it. 

Visits are sometimes arranged by the school and the Youth 
Employment Officer to different workplaces. After a girl has been 
placed in her first job, in consultation with the parents and the 
school, the officer is always ready to interview her and advise her 
ifshe wishes. She may wish to change her job or she may simply be 
ill-at-ease and require encouragement, or the Youth Employment 
Officer may find it useful to see her employer and make some 
suggestions about her special needs. In any case she will be invited 
when she has been at work for some time to visit the officer, or let him 
(or her) know by letters how she is getting on. No-one is compelled 
to use the Youth Employment Service but increasingly large 
numbers of young people do so. This sketch of the service, an 
outline which is not of course complete, shows how parents, 
teachers, employers and the Youth Employment Officer co-operate 
to prevent waste of human health, happiness and energy on the 
one hand and of business and industrial efficiency on the other. 

Parent-Teacher Associations come into this picture too. Youth 
Employment Officers, local employers and others are invited to 
talk to meetings of the associations about the working world and 
what it demands and offers. Some PTAs have in fact started from 
occasional meetings of parents to listen to talks on the careers 
which are open to their children. 

The importance of the attitude with which a girl enters work 
can hardly be over-estimated. A good attitude can however change 
very quickly if her reception is unsympathetic. This is an occasion 
when the atmosphere of the workplace is all-important. Friend- 
lines Is most needed to begin with, but more than friendliness 1s 
required if she is to see the significance of her work. In a smal 
concern she may get a grasp of the whole set-up quickly an 
without special care being taken to explain things to her. In large 
concerns she may be taken over the whole premises by an exper 
enced worker or by a welfare or educational officer, if there is 
one; or she may be attached in a junior capacity to different 
departments in succession to see something of their work. By no 
means all firms trouble to initiate the young worker in any suc 
way, but it is becoming increasingly a feature of the better place? 
of employment. 

; A start has now been made with pre-employment courses ne 
girls at which a group of school-leavers (15-year-olds) are broug 1 
together for a week in a residential centre, in charge of the loca 
Youth Employment Officer. Here they listen to talks, look at films, 
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go on visits to firms and discuss various aspects of working life; 
for instance their responsibilities to their employers and work- 
mates, their care for their own health, how to manage their wages, 
what to do with their leisure, and the prospects for further education 
and promotion at work. 

When a girl goes into her first job she is not in the same position 
as a boy. Whether she herself regards work as a secondary interest 
to having her own home or not, her employer is likely to assume 
that this is so. Employers are chary of embarking upon lengthy 
training or apprentice schemes for girls. It is worth while to spend 
the firm's time and money on a promising boy who will presumably 
spend his life for forty or fifty years largely at work; it is not worth 
while for the girl, whose work may be over in a few years or will 
at best be interrupted. This in part explains why we have in an 
industrialized society a large proportion of girls and women who 
are untrained and unskilled, who change their jobs often, regard 
work as a stopgap and are difficult to organize either in their own 
or in an employer's interests. They are cheap labour but undis- 
ciplined labour. When work is scarce, economic necessity imposes 
docility upon them but that is not the same as being disciplined. 

Many individuals are outside this generalization as always, and 
to two categories of women workers it does not apply. Obviously 
none of it is true of professional women, though the girl who wishes 
to become a professional woman faces the comparative reluctance 
of parents, universities, scholarship boards and others to give her 
an education which might, they feel, be better used bya boy. 
Having surmounted these obstacles, however, she is relatively 
independent. Her exceptional qualifications set her apart from 
most women's working experience. . 

The other class of women includes those unmarried women, 
childless married women, widows and others who for some reason 
direct their interests towards work rather than towards the home. 
It is usually the unmarried woman, past girlhood, who does this. 
She seems to develop an attitude towards work which is like a 
man's. These are the women who become forewomen, trade union 
delegates or even trade union officers and organizers. 'They are 
the protagonists of *equal pay for equal work? and they champion 
women's rights to equal status in other fields. They are not necess- 
arily thanked for their efforts by other women. There is a latent 
antagonism between women of this type and those whose interests 
are centred in their homes. Each group tends to pity and, unfortun- 
ately, to despise the other. This mutual suspicion and contempt 
weakens the movement for women’s emancipation: no men were 
fiercer in their indignation against the leaders of the woman's 
Suffrage movement in this country than these other women, headed 
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by Queen Victoria herself, who condemned them in the harshest 
term of all as ‘unwomanly’. This state of affairs is much ameliorated 
as women in general become more accustomed to dividing their 
energies between their personal lives and the public interest, but 
it survives to some extent where women are ill-educated and 
socially inexperienced. It must not be supposed that the fault is 
all on one side. ‘Career-women’ can lose touch with the interests 
of the majority as wives and mothers and become unsympathetic 
and incapable of teaching and leading them in certain other 
spheres of interest as they might do. 

To return to the mass of women workers, we have examined 
some of the ways in which they can be helped to get the best out 
of their working life. Much of what has been described is new 
in Britain as elsewhere; it reflects the growing value attached to 
the education, in its widest sense, and to the welfare of the individual. 

Whatever improvements are made however in vocational guid- 
ance, introduction to work, explanation of work, conditions and 
rewards—there will still remain a great many girls and women 
whose work is not in itself interesting and does not call for the use 
of intelligence or initiative or imagination. It may even be a 
liability rather than an asset to think at one’s work. The story is 
told of a young operator who when asked what he thought about 
while working his machine said, ‘I don’t think. Them that thinks 
gets hurt.’ But this does not mean that the mind is vacant, Young 
girls dream romantic dreams. They gossip with each other about 
their love affairs. They go over in memory the film they saw last 
night. They plan their clothes. Older women are mentally in their 
homes. They plan their work, think about what they will buy 
with their wages, and exchange stories of their children and neigh- 
bours with the women nearby. It is the world outside the work- 
place which to a very great extent fills their minds, 

This is where we need all the resources of adult education to 
enrich the content of women’s experience so that they have 
something to think about with pleasure and Profit in the jon 
hours of monotonous work. It is not only the factory worker A 
whom this applies. Housewives attending Workers? Educational 
Association classes or informal club discussions or social lona 
tell how much these occasions. mean to them and joue ams 
they go over what has been said and the happenings of SET zh 
meeting and look forward to the next. For many women we as 
enrich leisure in order to compensate them for dier must 
conditions of their work and to keep or make them ca Ne ie 
sharing social responsibilities. Ppable o 
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WOMEN IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The business of local authorities has been described as ‘the domestic 
work of a civilized community’. It is not for them to direct foreign 
policy and decide upon issues of war and peace, nor control the 
balance of exports and imports or fix the rate of national taxation. 


What local authorities have to do is to keep the place tidy and fit to live in, to sec 
that the streets are swept, that the houses are properly built, to provide parks and 
gardens for the recreation of young and old, to educate the children, to tend the 
sick, and to care for the poor and the aged. This is the job of local government. 
It is a fine job, necessary, and one well worth doing.! 


minently a woman’s job. The writer, 


It sounds to be also pre-e 
l government officer, goes on to say: 


himselfa highly experienced loca! 


t be on so grand a scale as that 


The sphere of a local authority’s activities may not 5t s 
ntimate and affects the citizen 


of national or international affairs; but it is very i 
in all sorts of ways from the cradle to the grave. 


n which women can participate in local 
government: as electors, as elected representatives and as members 
of an authority's staff. In most cases we can add: as co-opted mem- 
bers on committees. Patterns of government vary from one country 
to another and although we are concerned only with systems of 
democratic government these may divide responsibility differently: 
power and responsibility may be differently balanced between the 
central and the local government, between local authorities of 
varying status, between elected. representatives and hereditary 
office-holders, between elected representatives and paid professional 
officers—to mention a few possibilities. There is no need to compare 
the merits of different systems here. Our concern is to persuade a 
woman living under any system to take part in working it. That 
does not of course preclude the possibility that she ought to try 
to change it, but she may find it advisable to attempt that from 


inside. 


There are three ways i 


aaa 
1 William E. Jackson, Local Government in England and Wales, London, Pelican, 1951, p. 14, 
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r purposes we will assume a system of local government in 
No omen i may participate if they will or into which they can 
break if they must. Whatever the system, it will have a twofold 
aspect, looking towards central government on the one hand and 
on the other to the affairs of individuals, families and other groups 
within its area. Because of its link with national affairs there is a 
strong tendency for local government interests to divide themselves 
along the line of national party politics. This is perhaps truer ofcities 
than rural areas. Whether it is good or bad that elections to the local 
authority should be made on a party basis is a controversial point 
and the answer can only be sought in a particular context. What 
has been observed is that some women who fight shy of political 
parties, much of whose policy relates to matters outside the scope 
of their interests, take a lively interest in local questions which are 
presented to them as practical jobs. i 
What does local government do exactly? If we put the question 
(in suitable terms) to a woman living in a primitive group she 
would probably be able to tell us without much difficulty, but very 
few people in a modern society can do so. Unless a woman is a 
member of the authority or its servant she is unlikely to be able to 
enumerate more than a fraction of its functions. In England the 
county borough council is an authority which is responsible for a 
town of not fewer, with one or two exceptions, than 50,000 in- 
habitants. It is an ‘all-purpose’ authority and if we study the list 
of its functions we can see the force of Mr. Jackson's remark that 
local government touches the life of the citiz 


en intimately. This 
is a characteristic list,! subject to local variation: 


Allotments, provision of 


Baths, swimming baths and wash-houses 

Births, deaths and marriages, registra- 
tion 

Building, control of 

Cemeteries 

Children, adoption, boarding-out, 
control of employment 

Civic restaurants 

Common lodging houses, control of 

Education, including school medical 
service and school meals 

Electors, registration 

Entertainments, licensing theatres, 
cinemas, racecourses 

Fertilizers and feeding-stuffs, 


Food and drugs, inspection, sampling 
and analysis 

Housing and slum clearance 

Infectious diseases, notification and 
disinfection 

Land charges registration 

Libraries and museums 

Local welfare services 

Maternity and child welfare, health 
centres, home nursing 

Mortuaries 

Motor vehicles and drivers, licensing 

Nuisances, suppression of 

Nursing home registration 

Parks and open spaces 


analysis Petroleum storage and petrol stations 
Fire brigade Police 
* William E. Jackson, op. cit. P- 115 (list slightly shortened). 
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Remand homes Shops, inspection 

Roads, streets and bridges, mainte- Town planning 
nance and lighting Vaccination 

Sanitary services and drains, refuse col- Weights and measures inspection 
lection and disposal, sewage, etc. Wild birds protection 


Remembering that this list is neither complete nor invariable we 
can see nevertheless how an authority of this type both controls the 
lives of its citizens and takes care of them. To perform the second 
function adequately it must succeed in the first, as a mother has to 
control her children in their own interests. In another respect the 
parental analogy holds good, for the local authority has no profit 
motive, but works solely for the good of its citizens. 

Let us now translate this dull and formal list into terms of people’s 
lives. The council obviously takes a large share of responsibility for 
the physical environment. It has the duty of controlling building, 
clearing slums, maintaining and lighting streets and bridges, 
providing or maintaining parks and open spaces. Some of this 
work relates closely to the care for the citizen’s health and this 
involves also the provision of baths, swimming baths and wash- 
houses, the school medical services and school meals, the inspection 
of food and drugs, the notification of infectious diseases, the ma- 
ternity and child welfare and nursing services, vaccination and all 
the mass of work involved in the sanitary services. Town planning is 
concerned with health too, but it is also aimed at preserving and 
creating beauty in the environment, and at efficiency of transport 
and communications. Leisure-time pursuits are remembered, for 
the council is responsible for licensing theatres, cinemas and race- 
courses and looking after libraries and museums. Here we touch 
upon education, which leads us on to the care of children, adoption, 
boarding-out and the control of juvenile employment. For the 
juvenile delinquent, remand homes; for the prevention of de- 
linquency, juvenile or adult, the police. For the protection of life 
and property, besides the police the fire brigade. From maternity 
services and the registration of births to mortuaries, cemeteries and 
the registration of deaths the local authority has its fingers in every 
pie! 

There is scarcely anything here to which a woman is naturally 
indifferent. The order, cleanliness, beauty, health and safety of her 
neighbourhood and the welfare and education of her children are 
the fundamental concerns of local government. 

Women's special interests and experience in this field have been 


recognized in England by law—all local education committees and 
women among their members, 


welfare committees must have v 
Whereas on other committees they have no special right to a place. 
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Public or statutory education services are growing rapidly in 
most countries. In a sense we may say that while other services 
(such as sanitation, water supply and the upkeep of roads and 
bridges) are more obviously and immediately necessary to the 
physical survival of a community, it is through education that a 
community expresses its sense of its own value, by ensuring the 
transmission of its cultural heritage. 

‘Welfare’ is a very wide term. It may cover maternity services, 
child welfare and the care of the old, the blind and the disabled. 
Orphans and deserted children and the children of cruel or grossly 
inefficient parents may come under the authority's care. Mentally 
and physically handicapped children may need special residential 
treatment and some can be trained to a trade or profession. The 
supply of midwives is of first importance. Some authorities organize 
courses in parentcraft. Health visitors advise mothers in their own 
homes. 

Education and welfare are only two aspects of the work of local 
government. How can women be persuaded to interest themselves 
in this work? A woman teacher of political science has recently put 
the problem thus: 


We have to find suitable institutions through which the millions of citizens in a 
Contemporary democratic community can make their wishes felt and their 
opinions known. We have to educate them so that they understand the impli- 
cations of the consent for which they are being asked, to make them interested in 
the problems of government which touch their lives so closely, 
up the time and energy re 
affairs! 


1 and ready to give 
quired to participate intelligently in the conduct of 


This puts the case for most of us. We may however feel that some- 
times the problem starts further back. Many of us are faced with the 
need to encourage women to form opinions of their own and 
recognize their own wishes. This is the very beginning of a long 
process. 

We have seen already that for active citizenship three things are 
necessary: knowledge, a grasp of political technique and the will to 
participate. Let us now consider more closely the first of these three. 
What sort of knowledge? First of all a woman needs to know that 
life is lived differently in different places; that what is, can be 
changed. The radio, film and newspaper are first-rate educators in 
this respect for they constantly bring vivid information about other 
peoples and their ways. Sometimes it is too strange to be useful 
iege: Interpretation. If it is true that we do not know how we 

enave until we see others behaving differently, it is also true that 


———— M 


* Dorothy Pickles, op. cit., p. 100. 
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there must be a perceived relationship before we are impelled to 
make comparisons. We merely gape at what is totally alien to us. 
It is the teacher's job to make bridges between the unsophisticated 
student and what appears on the screen or comes over the air, so 
that the student can pass over into the situation and examine it 
in thelight of her own experience. Only then can she learn anything 
for practical application in her own life. One is always hoping in 
these circumstances to be asked, ‘Why?’—to convert wonder into 
curiosity and criticism which can'be turned round upon people's 
own lives. *You àsk me why the woman in the film does such and 
such...? Well, why do you do this ... and this ... and this?’ The 
answer is often, *We have always done these things in this way’. 
Then we are thrown back upon our problem, how to convince 
women that a social system is made by people and for people and 
can be changed by people whose needs it no longer fits. A sense of 
history, which involves a sense of human continuity through 
change, is a rare possession. Children however well-taught can 
hardly achieve it; old people sometimes have it in spite of having 
had no schooling. We shall probably find that the experience of 
change is more convincing than any teaching. A women’s club or a 
parents’ association is set up and the social fabric is in fact changed 
and from this change a whole host of others can arise. 

The knowledge and belief that local government is among other 
things an instrument for achieving what one wants out of life is 
essential, but in itself it is only the first step. Knowledge of other 
kinds is necessary if one is to be a useful citizen either as an elector 
or a representative. The elected representative of an area must 
know her area. In an isolated village or small, compact town it will 
at least be easy to know the extent of the area and its boundaries. 
Even this is not so easy to recognize in the divisions of a city where 
no natural boundaries exist. Then, the councillor needs to know 
what goes on in her area, the location and types of industry, dis- 
tributive trades, transport and communications, with a view to 
understanding what her people depend on for their living. Next, 
where do they live, in what sort of dwellings, of what quality, 
overcrowded or adequate? Are they properly served by water, 
electricity or gas? What is the sanitation of the district like? She 
may need to consult maps and charts to be able for instance to 
assess proposals for a new drainage system or bringing in an 
additional supply of water—or for a major project like a new 
housing estate. She will be faced with statistics of unemployment, 
Sickness, crime, and through the tables she has to remember the 
people whom they enumerate, and who are her concern. p 

Moreover a councillor’s work is not confined to the council 
chamber and the committee room. If she is a member of the 
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Education Committee she may also be a manager of an orphanage, 
member of a youth committee or on the Board of Governors for a 
school. All in all, we may say that a member of a local government 
ought to be concerned with everything which affects the life of her 
area— not of course only with the welfare of those who voted for her 
but of everyone living in the district which she represents. "Through 
her they have their share of power in the conduct of their own lives. 

She must learn also what powers the authority has and where 
these powers derive from. Has it independence in any field or is it 
subject at all points to checks by the national government? What 
are its statutory duties, its permissive functions? What is its income 
and how obtained? How is the money spent?—one cannot be 
realistic in one's work without a knowledge of the elements at least 
of public finance. What machinery is there for the promulgation of 
change if change is needed? Lastly, local government presupposes 
a central government and the councillor must understand the 
relationship between the two. 

How much of this knowledge of public affairs can be hoped for 
in the electorate? Ideally we should all be well-informed, and our 
representative would be one who is first among her peers, someone 
distinguished perhaps by exceptional energy, confidence, intelli- 
gence and with the necessary time to give to the work. Such an 
electorate is an Utopian notion and we have to be content with less, 
but not with so much less that we tolerate an apathetic electorate 
which can barely be roused to go to the polls nor with one which 
enjoys the excitement of elections and takes no interest in between. 
A councillor needs to feel that the people who put her into her 
position of responsibility attend to what she does there. If it is not 
frivolous, we can compare an actor, stimulated by ‘audience- 
participation" with a councillor stimulated by ‘electorate-partici- 
pation’. Some of the responsibility for creating an informed public 
opinion rests with the schools, in the choice of subject-matter for 
the senior girls (the social survey, local history, study of local 
government services) and in the social organization of the school. 
Part lies with the women's organizations where sometimes one can 
learn again, with new understanding of their significance, these 
same subjects which could be learnt only in a childish way at school. 
Women's organizations can help directly too by collecting in- 
formation, for instance by helping in public opinion polls. Much 
ties with the representative who has to try to find time to meet her 
people often and talk to them and explain what she is doing. In a 
backward district the councillor is a teacher too. It is not enough 
that she should do the best she can in her position, she has to try to 
enlighten her constituents on the principles and practice of govern- 
ment. 
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The councillor needs to be familiar with the relevant procedure 
and confident in using it. It is not enough to know the rules of 
debate, for instance, although that is an essential preliminary. This 
is where secondary schools and establishments for higher education 
give their students great advantages. The majority of women will 
probably learn these techniques, if at all, in some sort of women's 
organization and we will examine the work that can be done in an 
ordinary women's club, not through the special methods to be 
discussed in our chapter on ‘Communication and Interpretation? 
but incidentally in the course of running the club's affairs. 

The writer, from long experience of clubs of various kinds, would 
be most unwilling to lay down rules for their organization. No two 
clubs ought to be exactly alike and all should be flexible and open 
to new ideas and experiment. Speaking very genérally however, 
one may say that some methods of organization enhance the value 
of the club as a training-ground for citizenship. Ideally for this 
purpose the club should be small, at any rate to begin with, and 
composed of women who are not strangers to each other. There will 
be some common ground of experience and common interests. The 
group will not be so large that a person addressing it loses sight of 
individuals. If one of the members is speaking she will not feel 
herself confronted by a mass. The business for which the club 
meets will be ordinary, pleasant woman’s stuff which alarms 
no-one: craftwork, talk on child care, a film on home hygiene, a 
reading from newspapers or whatever it may be—a lot of talk, 
naturally, and, in England, a cup of tea. The club leader’s principal 
job is to make everybody comfortable and prevent or cure shyness, 
coax people out of passivity, dispel any sense of inferiority and set 
minds free to learn. At first she may have to do most of the work 
herself, but if the agglomeration of individuals is to become a club 
this situation has to change. 
À A great deal depends upon the way in which a club is started. It 
is worth while to spend time beforehand consulting women about 
the idea so as to avoid the impression that the teacher has a club 
in her pocket all ready planned. It is the women’s club not the 
teacher’s. This is a slow way of going about things, as democratic 
ways usually are, and if there is urgent need to bring women 
together for a specific purpose this slow growing into a club will not 
serve, but if one’s principal aim is education for citizenship one 
must be patient. j 

How soon can any kind ofse 
as such be expected? Impossi 
group. The chief principle to 
parliaments and youth councils 
is that forms of self-governmen 


lf-governmentin a shape recognizable 
ble to say without knowledge of the 
hold to—for school councils and 
as well as women’s organizations— 
t without substance are not only 
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useless, they are harmful. To construct the machinery of govern- 
ment where there is no business to be done or where all power to do 
it resides outside the group gives the poorest possible notion of what 
one is aiming at. This is perhaps a weakness to which school and 
youth groups are especially prone. A women's club may find the 
necessity to elect officers, draw up a constitution, form a committee 
and so forth for various reasons. It may wish to participate as a 
group in a local event, or send a delegation to a member of Parlia- 
ment, or seck affiliation to a national organization. Itis to be hoped 
that first it will have become a genuine club with a sense of corporate 
loyalty and common purpose and that the pattern of organization 
will be evolved under the leader’s guidance, not superimposed from 
outside. 

In a club of this kind the ordinary member can learn by ex- 
perience all that she needs to know of democratic techniques. One 
of the useful experiences is voting; not only learning how to record a 
valid vote (and even this may be important, judging by the spoiled 
ballot papers on some public occasions) but also on what grounds 
to choose between candidates and parties. She will be used to 
receiving reports by the committee and asking questions or offering 
criticism and suggestions. She should know how the club’s funds, 
small though they may be, are raised and managed and be able to 
understand a simple financial statement; she will also be familiar 
with procedure at a business meeting. The club committee member 
will have still richer opportunities, especially if the club plays a 
part in local affairs and is affiliated to a larger organization. 

It has been pointed out again and again but one can hardly 
stress too strongly the part which women’s clubs, guilds and groups 
of all kinds have played in many countries in fitting women for 
active citizenship. From the little village club to the powerful 
branch in some great city of a University Women's Federation or a 
Guild of Business and Professional Women it is all part of the same 
huge job of work. 

If we turn now from knowledge and techniques to the third 
essential piece of equipment, the will to participate, we realize 
that this is something less definable and manageable. There are 
many incalculable influences in any individual's life which help to 
push him or her into public life or keep them out—native endow- 
Hep alec and intelligence can never be discounted, 
UAE A is d mple. In any case, the number of people needed 

; any kind of office in public affairs is relatively small. One 
authority suggests therefore that: 


Education for citizenship should . 
simplest active functions of the 
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+, concentrate on getting people to exercise the 
citizen (voting, attending meetings, joining a 
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party—or, after due consideration deciding not to—reading manifestoes, election 
addresses, annual reports and so on) rather than stimulating people to run for 
office or to seek membership of committees. If the simpler function is regularly 
fulfilled interest will be engendered in the more complex one. 


The educator’s job is to see that when the interest is aroused the 
woman has at her command, or knows how to get, the knowledge 
necessary to pursue it. 

After the woman elector or her representative we come to the 
woman officer who serves the authority in a professional capacity. 
This is a group of careers of great importance to women and those 
who choose government service, local or national, can wield great 
influence of an entirely legitimate kind. Women are obviously 
eligible for employment as nurses and health visitors, sanitary 
inspectors, medical officers, school dentists, housing managers, 
youth officers, children's officers and youth employment officers. 
In the lower grades of service there are numerous opportunities for 
stenographers, clerks and domestic workers. 


ew arts afford the opportunities for hitherto 
n the life of the community and rise in the 
social scale. It is not by admittance to the traditionally established professions that 
newcomers are accepted. ... In the case of women it was the sphere of social 
investigation, of charity organization, of the expanding educational system, and 
of social health services, which were the places of least resistance through which 
the bastion of masculine business was penetrated. The expansion of industry 
further increased the scope of possible work and created new types of occupation. 
In the same way, shorthand-typing has today replaced the needlework of times 


Past as a characteristic feminine occupation.* 


New crafts, new industries and n 
excluded social groups to take part i 


ot only creates an enormous field 


Local t as it develops n: 
an aont liarly fitted, it provides a *world 


of work for which women are pecu 1 } 
of work? in which women may not need to feel that in employing 


their talents they ‘bruise themselves against the solidarity of a 
man-governed world’. Furthermore, as local government both 
represents and leads local opinion it can, by the terms ofemployment 
of women and the kind of work it gives them to do, give a lead to 
other employers. In discussing ‘Women at Work we glimpsed one 
of the fundamental problems for society and the individual woman, 
that is, how to make it possible to have children and also to work 
Outside the home without overstrain on the women and injury to 
family life. 


Professor Robson deals very fully with this subject as it affects the 


"NC erts 

* John Hawgood, The Citizen and Government (New Democracy Series), London, Nicholson & Watson, 
194 

XI Kegan Paul, 1946, pp. 19-20. 


* Viola Klein, The Feminine Character: History of an Ideology, London, 
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local government woman employee. Dealing with the struggles by 
which women teachers in statutory service in the United Kingdom 
have obtained the right to keep their posts on marriage, he says, 


My own view has always been that the municipal service in all its branches ought 
definitely to be open to women, whether married or single, provided that it is 
to the interest of the local authority from the standpoint of good administration to 
employ women instead of men. The public interest, looked at from the point of 
view of the particular service administered, ought here, as always, to be the sole 
criterion. It is an economic fallacy to suppose that a married women in gainful 
occupation necessarily displaces a single woman. A married woman who is herself 
employed can in turn afford to employ a domestic servant to do the housework 
which she might otherwise have to do herself. It is a biological mistake to force the 
more intelligent woman to make a clear-cut choice between marriage on the one 
hand and an independent working career on the other. It is a misconception of 
the purposes of local government to use municipal employment as a means of 
differentiating between the sexes and promoting * home-building’ among the 
women regardless of their own wishes. . . . It is quite unrealistic to ignore the dual 
functions of woman. Like man she is capable of doing all kinds of clerical, ad- 
ministrative and professional work; but unlike man she also produces children? 


Professor Robson points out that a widespread conflict in women 
between the desire for children and for careers affects the birth rate 
in the West. Wherever women begin to enter careers, we may say 
that there will be a conflict bearing hardly on the most gifted, 


highly-qualified and professionally successful women who have 
most to lose and most to give. 


The granting of short-term maternity leaves touches only one aspect of the prob- 
lem. It requires to be supplemented by two other types of arrangements designed 
to meet the needs of married women with young children. First, a woman who 
wishes to devote herself wholly to the care of her child during the first year or 
two of its life should be permitted to withdraw temporarily from the service with 
the knowledge that she will be reinstated later if she remains competent. Second, 
opportunities should be provided for married women with young children to 
engage in part-time work in local government administration, wherever it is 
practicable to make such arrangements ... such occupations as teaching, sanitary 


inspection, health visiting, housing management and social welfare offer parti- 
cularly promising fields. . . .* 


What is true of the municipal employee is true also of the elected 
member. Her work is by its nature voluntary and part-time (though 
she may receive certain allowances for travel and subsistence). It 
can however take up a great deal oftime and energy while providing 


S AU A. Robson, The Development of Local Government, 2nd ed. London, Allen & Unwin, 1948, 


2 ibid., p. 337. 
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no money with which to employ domestic help as a substitute for 
her work in the home. This problems is serious: it means that women 
councillors may tend to be drawn from childless and elderly women, 
especially those who have, or whose husbands have, independent 
means. However excellent such women may be, it is undesirable 
that large classes of women should be involuntarily handicapped in 
seeking public service. One solution is to pay councillors and this 
has obvious advantages but it is a fundamental change to make in 
the character of local government which is traditionally one of the 
most important fields of activity for voluntary service. 

So long as local government representatives are voluntary 
servants of the public a special responsibility rests upon the public 
to make their work possible. Here is an opportunity for other women 
to give their representative that extra help which as a *double- 
purpose creature' she needs. Women's organizations could do a 
great deal for the solidarity of women in this way. 

In this chapter we started from the sort of local government 
system which is found in most Western European countries and in 
the U.S. A. and is spreading over many other parts of the world. 
The exact organization however differs not only between one 
country and another but from one part ofa country to another. Our 
original illustration of the work of a local authority came from 
England, and it is possible to draw a neat chart of the different 
types of authority, their relations to each other and to the central 
government and their various functions. In fact, however, local 
government in England is very old and it has embedded in it, so to 
Speak, innumerable survivals of the past which do not fit into any 
pattern. This complicates government but enriches life, and people 
rightly cling to ancient institutions for the sake of the spiritual 
continuity with the past which they help to preserve. Local customs 
should never be disregarded in political planning; one cannot 
superimpose democracy on people, it must grow out of what is 
there already. The experience of other peoples with another history 
than one's own is useful because it supplies comparative material 
to help in clarifying one's own situation. There may be something 
to copy in their ways of life, though it will hardly ever be a 
close copy. . : 

Let us end this chapter with an up-to-date story of women in 
local government—this time from the U.S. A. Flintwood, Virginia, 
is a modern boom town where mining developments a few years 
back initiated sudden and enormous changes. ‘Seventy-five years 
of industrial progress’ happened practically overnight. As a result 
all such public services as existed in this small community became 
grossly inadequate. Problems were acute over water, sewage, street 
cleaning, garbage collection, fire protection and housing accom- 
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modation, for the population suddenly trebled. In this situation 
five women ran for election as councillors and one as mayor. The 
six were elected after a non-partisan house-to-house campaign in 
which they all went together as a group to explain their policy. They 
presented, so to speak, a united domestic front and their first action 
after taking office was a demonstration of their civic attitude and 


policy—with the help of the local Boy Scouts they personally swept 
the Main Street of Flintwood.* 


1 Louise Merwin You: 3 i 1 7 
Wr pae es Suraia Politics; A Practical Guide for Women, New York, Pelle- 
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National politics may well seem remote and unintelligible to the 
ordinary woman and, compared with the affairs of local govern- 
ment, much more difficult to relate to her own interests. This is 
especially true where women are newly enfranchised and still more 
$0 when the majority of men too have had little political experience 
until recently. Even in countries where adult suffrage for all or most 
men is well-established, and where at least a generation of women 
has come to maturity since women's enfranchisement, very many 
women will be found who are indifferent to national politics. Must 
we try to overcome this passive attitude and if so, how? 

Critics sometimes say that women ‘were just as happy without the 
vote’ and certainly it would be difficult to show a direct relation 
between a woman's happiness and her voting rights; but this is a 
wrong approach to the question. We ought to ask instead, ‘Can 
political responsibilities develop in women potentialities for good 
which might otherwise lie dormant?’, ‘Can justice to women be 
achieved without giving them political power?’, * Can women make 
a political contribution to society? '. 

The work of the United Nations is based upon the assumption 
that principles of social justice will ultimately bring about equal 
rights for men and women in all departments of life. The widespread 
democratization of society tends that way, for a ‘democracy’ 
which excludes particular groups from power and responsibility 
can be more dangerous to their interests than an autocracy. ‘He 
who wears the shoe knows where it pinches’ and although many 
men believe themselves to be capable of representing the interests 
of women, few would happily accept a reversal of the situation. 
Social justice requires that women shall be in a position to defend 


their own interests. 

The formula of ‘equal rights’ is useful but by its apparent 
simplicity can disguise the difficult question of the differences 
between men and women. The need for ‘equity’, in the non- 
technical sense of ‘fairness’, is indisputable; but equitable treatment 
of two persons does not necessarily mean identical treatment. What 


is just to require of a man may not always be just to require of a 
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woman, for example. * Equality? is often used interchangeably with 
‘identity’. The notion of equal rights is precious but the inter- 
pretation in practice is often controversial (an outstanding example 
is the ‘Equal Pay for Equal Work’ campaign in which women are 
by no means all on one side). In the field of politics equality may 
mean ‘one man—one vote’, and ‘one woman—one vote’ likewise. 
This seems fair enough, and those who oppose or regret women’s 
franchise must show either that all women are by nature politically 
incapable (which many women have long since disproved) or that 
women are less accessible to political education than men. 

On this latter point the supporter of women’s rights must confess 
candidly that the opponent has a case. Hitherto in most parts of the 
world women have led lives which brought them into far less 
contact with public affairs than men and this is true even where 
most men have had little political power. Yet the lives of women 
have been influenced equally with those of men -by government 
policies: war or peace, agricultural reform, industrialization, 
foreign trade, all touch women too. Can we make women see how 
they live in a great web which shakes when it is touched at any 
point? 

Three feelings operate, it has been said,! against a man or 
woman’s exercising the right to vote: ‘I dont’ know enough about 
it’, ‘What difference can my vote make?’, and ‘What difference 
can it make to me?’. 

The first reveals a proper diffidence about acting without 
knowledge of the situation, the second a misunderstanding of 
principles, and the third a lack of elementary knowledge of how 
government works. All three show the need for education. 

* How much ought we to expect of the woman voter? The very 
least is that she should record her vote, but what does this actually 
entail? Opponents of women’s franchise have at times put forward 
two contradictory warnings. One was that women would vote like 
their husbands or fathers, so that giving them the vote would be 
futile, from their own point of view and from that of the nation. The 
other said that women would be swayed by their feelings; they 
would vote for the most attractive and plausible candidate, the one 
who pleased them as a man and flattered their hopes of a Utopia. 
The former warning must be taken seriously. Women may vote like 
their menfolk not because they have reached the same conclusions 
but by mere imitation, to save themselves the trouble of independent 
thinking or because they have no access to political education. 

One of the first women to be elected to the British Parliament, the 
Duchess of Atholl, has said: ‘Only three things ought to be con- 


* John Hawgood, op. cit. 
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sidered when recording a vote: is the policy for which a candidate 
stands in the interests of the country as a whole; is it an honourable 
and a practical policy; and is his or her personal and intellectual 
equipment such that he or she can be trusted to further it in an 
honest and intelligent manner?! 

'This guide to choosing one's representative could hardly be 
bettered, but it involves to begin with an imaginative grasp of 
one’s nation as a whole, with its different classes and groups and 
their needs and habits, its resources, existing commitments and 
relations with other countries. Questions of national honour are 
exceedingly subtle. To know what is a ‘practical policy’ in home 
affairs may require for example a nice appreciation of the com- 
parative claims of tax-relief and the extension of welfare services, or 
of a shortening of the working week as against an export drive. In 
foreign affairs the issues tend to be still more difficult to grasp. 
Women who say, ‘I don’t know enough about it’ cannot be blamed 
unless they refuse to try to find out. 

At the time of an election, parties and candidates expend great 
skill and energy in persuading electors to choose them. Election 


addresses in person, public debates, press articles, radio talks, 
news reels, and—potentially perhaps the most effective for the 
all aim at ‘selling’ a person and 


multitude—television appearances, 
a policy. Before and after elections the work should go on (more 
quietly) of teaching people to assess the value of what is offered. 


Choosing a representative does not end the elector’s responsibility. 
Whether the elector got 
a candidate is elected he or she represents everyone in the constitu- 
ency and everyone has the duty as well as the right to ask: Is he 
doing his job? Is he keeping 
the interests of his constituency? Is he doing what J want? 

By herself a woman elector can do little—left to herself indeed 
she may not know what her M. P. does, nor care. There is great 
scope here for educated women who have the necessary qualities of 
Personality to act as teachers and leaders, interpreting current 
Political issues and stimulating interest in the activities of the 
government. Women who are equipped with knowledge of their 
country’s history and geography, and are abreast of current 
affairs, can find opportunities to enlighten others not only through 
the more formal occasions of adult education classes but also 
through their common membership with others of guilds, com- 
munity centres, religious organizations and other neighbourhood 
Broups. They act, often unconsciously, as a ferment in the lump of 
ignorance; but of course they can only function in this way if they 


* Katharine, Duchess of Atholl, M. P., Women and Politics, London, P. Allan, 1931, p. 57. 
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mix freely with women of other classes than their own. Nor is the 
benefit all on one side; the woman intellectual, the business or 
professional woman needs to touch earth in the sense of seeing for 
herself and taking part in other women's lives. 

The number of women who can become members of a national 
government is small. Even if the proportion of women to men rises 
to something nearer parity than we have yet seen, it will still be 
only a handful of women compared with the numbers who can 
function in local government and the incomparably greater 
number who take no such leading part in affairs at any level. 
Women of political capacity must therefore spread themselves 
through society, taking every opportunity of using their gifts and 
remembering that there is a political aspect to the functioning of 
every organized group, at whatever level. 

Most women ought to join a political party. This is not to forget 
the magnificent work that can be done by independents in Parlia- 
ment and outside, but where a country's political life is organized 
on a party basis most people will maintain their interest better and 
be more active if they choose a party and work for it. If the choice is 
a genuine one it demands a good deal of valuable activity before- 
hand in the way of studying party policies, attending meetings, 
keeping up with the news and so on. Not every new party member 
will come in on this level; many will probably come for the first 
time on the persuasion of friends or propagandists. Out of member- 
ship can arise various kinds of service to the party and through the 
party to the nation. 

There are some women who are not intellectually capable of 
taking much part in political thinking and planning. They may be 
happy and useful in practical jobs of looking after premises, cooking, 
making banners, minding children for other members, addressing 
envelopes, raising money—all the backstage work necessary for the 
efficiency of the group. Then there are those who want to learn 
and who, though ignorant, can be taught. They get intellectual 
stimulus from membership and learn from better-educated col- 
leagues. A much larger group consists probably of those who want 
to get something done and who join in order to further practical 
aims. Ideally, all these elements will fuse in the group, modifying 
each other so that the thinker and the practical woman can work 
together for a common purpose. It has been said, 


-». if democracy assumes that we are all of equal value as individuals, it does not 
assume that we have all an equal contribution to make towards the discovery of 


the best techniques of democratic government. That must be the responsibility 
of those who are already politically-minded.1 


1 Dorothy Pickles, op. cit., p. 147. 
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So far we have assumed that political parties have a joint member- 
ship of men and women. Women's sections of such parties have a i 
special part to play and it is instructive to observe that in the © 
United Kingdom, for example, they existed long before women got 
the vote and were not originally concerned with the question of 
suffrage. Their members worked for the propagation of the policy 
of the party to which they adhered, helped male candidates at 
election time, raised funds and in fact did all those jobs which we 
have already called ‘backstage work’, though the contribution of 
the great political hostesses was by no means ‘off the stage’ in the 
obvious sense. Not only were these sections not directly concerned 
to promote women’s enfranchisement but many of their members 
actively opposed it when it became an issue. The Federation of 
Liberal Women for example split on the question in the late 
nineteenth century and the breach was not closed until after the 
vote had been won in 1919. " 

On the other hand a women's group of a neo-political kind, the 
Womens’ Co-operative Guild, had a different history. This began 


in 1883 with seven women who formed a guild, with others whom 
they drew in, *to spread knowledge of the advantages of Co-oper- 
ation; to stimulate among those who knew these advantages a 
greater interest in the principles of Co-operation; and to improve 
the conditions of women all over the country’. This was from the 
start an autonomous section of the Co-operative organization 
adhering to Co-operative principles but directly concerned with 
women as Co-operators and as individuals and citizens. 

Is it desirable that women should set up separate political 
organizations? Should women make certain political interests 
especially their own? Should women M.P.s specialize in women's 
interests? Should women electors try to get women into Parliament 
regardless of their party? Opinions on all these questions differ. 


One woman writer says: 


ledge and experience with public life is 


The better integration of women's knowl 
ata snail's pace so long as men 


most desirable, but is unlikely to come aboutexcept a 
control all the machinery. Much of the exasperation and sense of frustration 
expressed by able women is caused by their bruising themselves against the 
Solidarity of a man-govcrned society. When the fight for full citizenship 
began it was probably inevitable that the term ‘equality’ should be interpreted 
by women to mean doing whatever men did rather than possessing the 
Necessary opportunities to make their special contribution: now there is a rapidly 
increasing number of women who realize that amplification rather than dupli- 


cation is what is needed.? 
———— 


1 Ethel M. Wood, Pilgrimage of Perseverance, London, 
p. 79. 


National Council of Social Service, 1949, 
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An example of attempts to hurry the snail-pace of change in these 
matters is the British women's organization, Women for West- 
minster, a non-party association which works for the public 
recognition of the need for more women in Parliament, irrespective 
of their party affiliations. But when they get to Westminster (or 
wherever the central government of a country may be located) are 
they to make it their first concern to crack open the ‘solidarity of a 
man-governed society? to let women in? 

The Duchess of Atholl in Women and Politics asked women not to 
spend too much time in political organizations for women only, nor 
to give their energies solely or chiefly to ‘women’s questions’ for, 
she said, *...is not sex antagonism even more to be feared than an 
antagonism based on party or even on “class”??? 

What are ‘women’s questions’? Very roughly, at first glance, we 
can divide them into questions relating to their rights and those 
relating to their duties. A woman may ask what are her rights to 
education, to the ownership of property, to her children? How do 
they compare with those of men? Has she the right to practise the 
profession of her choice? Will she be paid the same rate as a man 
for the same job? Has she the same rights as her husband in the case 
of separation or divorce? " 

Rightsalwaysimply duties. The woman'srightto the guardianship 
of her children implies her duty to care for them; her right to 
practise a profession is related to her enlarging sphere of duties in 
a world with new demands to make on her. Duty as well as inclina- 
tion in many cases dictates that women in public life should be 
specially concerned with the care of children, the sick and the aged 
and the handicapped; with food, health, education, housing and 
town and country planning. A woman M.P. may be expected to be 
spontaneously interested when questions arise concerning family 
allowances, the provision of school meals and transport, vocational 
guidance for school-leavers, labour regulations for women and 
adolescents, national conscription of boys or direction of woman- 
labour—and a host of others. 

The truth is, however, that no question can be considered out of 
the context of the national situation. To be able to campaign 
effectively for family allowances, for example, one must have at 
one’s finger-tips the arguments of those against it, who have a 
different system of priorities in allocating the national income and 
a different set of values, or who perhaps believe in attaining the 
same values by different means. Similarly a campaign for women’s 
rens is pound to get a woman M.P's attention but her knowledge 
of the political situation as a whole is needed to tell her whether it 
eas I aay it is justified. In effect, women members of 

© remind themselves that they represent a mixed 
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electorate of men and women voters and must represent them 
impartially, and that their business is the whole field of national 
life in its political aspects. 

Unfortunately women must then be prepared to have it said 
that their entry into political life *makes no difference? and to be 
asked, ‘What have you done with the vote?’ In this country, after 
rather more than a generation, it is possible to point out certain 
women M.P.s and ministers whose personal achievement has been 
outstanding; but on the whole it is difficult to pick out from the 
mass of work the particular contribution of the women members 
and this, in the writer’s opinion, is as it should be. It may be that 
women’s greater share in public life, both in Parliament and 
elsewhere, is shown in the mass of welfare legislation which has 
grown like a snowball during the period; but this is the work of 
both sexes and all parties. In principle one hopes that all problems 
of human welfare will normally receive the attention of both men 
and women, both making their special contribution to their 
solution. 

This is not to say that there are no occasions when women 
ought to act politically in the specific interests of women. There 
are rhany. To give an instance, during the second world war the 
British Government proposed to set up a committee to investigate 
the conditions of life among women serving as auxiliaries to the 
armed forces, The astonished House of Commons learned that the 
proposed committee was of men only. Women members of all 
parties led the protest of the House and as a result a committee 
of three men and five women was set up with a woman chairman. 
On another occasion the government took the lead by inviting 
women M.P.s irrespective of party to form a Parliamentary Advisory 
Committee on Salvage (in deference presumably to woman's ex- 
perience in domestic economy). Again, women M.P.s themselves 
initiated the formation of an all-party Woman Power Committee 
to see that women’s work was used effectively towards the war 
effort and to safeguard their conditions of work. These examples 
come from war-time when party divisions, like sex distinctions 
in work, tend to be temporarily obliterated. At any time, however, 
there are cross-currents of interest among the political representa- 


tives of the people as among the people themselves. In every party 
there will be found persons who oppose gambling, or wish to 
al pay, or increase 


abolish capital punishment, or give women equa’ p: T 
the old age pension, or who take a strong personal interest in any 
one of the multitudes of interests which compete for the attention 
of Parliament. Members of different religious sects in this country 
are to be found distributed between the parties. By no means 
every piece of political business is a party issue and there is no 
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reason why women of all parties should not unite when their sex 
draws them together to support a special cause. As a footnote to 
this consideration of the woman M.P. and ‘women’s questions’ we 
may observe that while most of the women members who have 
reached ministerial rank have gone to education, health or food 
the very first British woman cabinet minister, Miss Margaret 
Bondfield, was Minister of Labour. 

The number of women members of central governments, we 
must remind ourselves, is likely to be small for some time yet and 
most women electors will continue to be represented by men. For 
this reason it is particularly important for women to make them- 
selves felt in political life through their membership of pressure 
groups. This is so large a part of the functioning of a modern 
democracy that it is worth while to pay careful attention to it. 
Pressure groups have been called * democracy's greatest hope’. 

These groups are of many kinds, for the term is loosely used 
to cover any group of people with a policy which it tries to imple- 
ment by exercising pressure upon authority. One can have a 
pressure group within a college or a trade union, but we are 
only concerned here with pressure groups as they exert influence 
upon the government of a country. Political parties are one®kind 
of pressure group, but we more often think of outside organizations 
in this connexion. Some groups are formed solely for the purpose 
of getting certain legislation through Parliament. The organizations 
of the Woman's Suffrage Movement were a notable example. 
Others are not solely nor perhaps primarily formed as pressure 
groups but can readily function as such at need. For instance, an 
association for preventing cruelty to childre 4 
organization doing p work amon: 
recognized asa body with a special concern and much experience 
One of its jobs is to educate public opinion— including pedcs. 


tary opinion—and it can mobilize a goo 
public meetings and letters to the Even Tegel of support through 
exert pressure in the course of legislation exe a position to 
to influence the government or a Private m ae children, or 
legislation along certain lines, or to geta seer ae er to initiate 
questions in the House. er to ask pertinent 
The larger and more heterogeneous th i 4 
a government exercises power, lic more Bia, n over which 
interest should be represented by a body so co; it is that every 
can make its voice heard by the government, It a ctuted that it 
government to decide whether or not to submit t the task of the 
whatever quarter. It may not be able to do iot Pressure from 
the National Union of Teachers wants, or Rie dun example, 
operative Guild, or the Society for the Preservation of AS Co- 
ncient 
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Monuments, or what have you—but at least as a body of represen- 
tatives of the whole population it ought to know what people want. 

Let us examine in some detail one characteristic organization 
of women which combines the role of pressure group with many 
others—the National Council of Women of Great Britain, affiliated 
to the International Council of Women. Both are now more than 
half a century old. The National Council in its inception shows 
the fruitfulness of an interaction between international and local 
initiative and has parallels today in the work of Unesco and other 
agencies of the United Nations. On the one hand the NCW goes 
back for its inspiration to the Women's Rights Convention (1848) 
in New York which was followed in 1888 by the foundation of the 
International Council of Women at Washington. The objects of 
the council were to *bring together women's organizations from 
all parts of the world for consultation on action to be taken to 
promote the welfare of mankind, of the family and ofthe individual; 
to work for the removal of all disabilities of women’. On the other 
hand the NCW sprang from the many small groups of women 
who in the late nineteenth century were already working in towns 
all over Britain in the interests of women and girls. Among their 
local and national concerns were the political enfranchisement of 
women, better education for girls and women, their right to enter 
the medical profession, their protection against economic exploi- 
or immoral purposes. These groups 


tation and against exploitation f ; 
were doing a great deal of practical social work as well as propa- 


ganda. 


Before the close of the century the need to co-ordinate all this 


work for the sake of efficiency and prestige was recognized and 
the NCW was set up to facilitate co-operation and consultation 
between women’s groups of many kinds. Its first president said, 


into an organization which may be counted upon to take up 
portance to women; but if our voice is to be attended 


tation of having a sound judgment, of not speaking 
1 


Our desire is to grow 
any question of pressing im 
to, we must earn the repu 
rashly, or without knowledge. .« - - 


This is clearly essential to the functioning of a pressure group which 
has undertaken a long-term policy. y 

In pursuit ofits purpose of becoming an authoritative consultant 
body on all wom ents questions the council stated from the beginning 
that it was organized in the interests of no one particular policy 
political, social or religious, and that federated societies incurred 


wy —— 
‘apis quotation and others that follow are taken from: National Council of W, 


is € , Women in Council: the jubilee book i i 
Britain and Ireland X Jubilee book of the National Coi 
by Hi Pearl Adam, London, New York, H. Milford, Oxford Used Bee 


omen of Great 
Great Britain, ed, 
1945, 115 p. 
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no responsibility on account of any action taken by the council or 
by any other of the federated societies. At one time in fact women's 
organizations for and others against women's suffrage were simul- 
taneously affiliated to the council. 

At the time of its jubilee 132 women’s societies were affiliated, 


representing a huge range of interests; the NCW had 86 local 
branches and 20 committees, 


Information is constantly going out to the nation-wide network, and constantly 
flowing back from the branches. [Branches arc territorial divisions.] When a Bill 
which concerns women in any way is laid before Parliament, it is of course closely 
considered; and if there are any points on which it is thought urgent that the 
Bill should be amended, the branches are asked to approach their Members of 
Parliament before the Second Reading and enlist their aid in having the neces- 
sary changes made. 


There is an example given in the history of the council’s work which 
shows how closely an authoritative Consultant body can influence 
government. We are told that while the National Health Bill (1911) 
was before the House, a committee formed by the NOW of women 
representatives ofthe political parties together with working women 
specially convened to the committee ‘actually waited within the 
precincts of the House of Commons... and it was quite usual for a 
member to appear, ask for information or opinion and go straight 
down to the House to speak on the point at issue? 

Other struggles of importance in the b 
cerned with the appointment of wom 
women police, of women borough c ; 
of course, with the vote for women, 
opinions of the women of the country 
energies mobilized. 

The committees provide a cross-section of. Women's interests. They 
represent Arts and Letters; the British Empire and Mi Patin PRA 
Cinema; Education; Household Service; Housing; Gne Treat- 
ment of Animals; Industrial and Insurance; Interhato 1 Affairs 
and Promotion of Peace; Public Health; Parliamenta Y Fir 
lation; Moral Welfare; Public Service and Er m i oa 
ance; Women Police and Patrols; Post-war Reconstructi emp 

The list of 132 affiliated societies cannot be quoted RE ona i 
to study it gives one a fascinating picture of the range Mom ee 
woman's activities and interests from the Mothers? ison 2 the 
Women's Engineering Society. We must note one in ático S 
however, the National Women Citizens Association which e : 
cerns itself with education for citizenship, with particular refe Sus 
to local government. One of its campaigns has been to iie. m 
number of women elected to local government bodies andit XP 
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that wherever it has set up a branch women have increased their 
interest and more of them have in fact been elected. 

The work of the National Council of Women falls then into several 
divisions. It acts on occasiori as a pressure group on the government ; 
it also uses its machinery of consultation to collect information for 
the government (for example, in giving evidence before a Royal 
Commission). It is an educational agency, a training ground for 
public affairs and a co-ordinating body for local interests and for 
special interests. 

All this experience, knowledge and prestige is at the service of 
the ordinary woman in the country; and the National Councils of 
many countries come together and reinforce each other in the Inter- 
national Council of Women. 

In this chapter we have noted the difficulty of educating the ordi- 
nary woman to understand the issues of national politics, and 
indicated some of the situations in which she may receive political 
enlightenment and the institutions through which she can exert her 
share of influence upon the conduct of public affairs. We have also 
touched upon some of the questions about her legal and political 
rights and duties which a woman ought to ask. (We have not 
attempted to suggest precisely what information a teacher should 
give adult students about national affairs.) The content of what can 
be taught in an extra-mural class of a university and in a village 
women’s social club varies so enormously that it is impossible to lay 
down any rules. Only the teacher knows what her students know 
already and where she must begin. Ifshe thinks back to the definition 
of the good citizen in our first chapter it may help her to keep in 
mind also the point at which she wishes her students to arrive. 

We have referred above to the National Women Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain. In many other countries such organizations 
exist for the civic and political education of women: for instance, 
in the English-speaking world, the U.S. League of Women Voters 
and the Canadian Association of Women Voters. A valuable history 
of the U.S. League is Sara Barbara Brumbaugh's Democratic Experience 
and Education in the National Leage of Women Voters." This contains also 
an important analysis of the league’s philosophy of political educa- 
tion and compares and contrasts the long-term effects upon partici- 
pants in an educational programme and upon those engaging in 
political activities. The effects, good and bad, of taking part in a 
political campaign are shrewdly assessed and the dangers are 
recognized of using political slogans and propaganda techniques of 
all kinds—dangers, that is to say, of deterioration among those who 


ee 
1 Sara Barbara Brumbaugh, Democratic Experience and Education in the National League of Women 


Voters, New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946, 115 p. (Teachers Coll 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education series, No. 916). QUeRes 
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use them and of underestimating the potential political intelligence 
of those to whom they are addressed. 

Many women's organizations make great efforts to explain politi- 
cal matters to women and to help them to take responsibledecisions: 
the U.S. League of Women Voters itself produces a very wide 
variety of helpful publications and, among many other practical 
activities, runs citizenship schools, forums, and neighbourhood 
discussion groups. Australian and Canadian women's organizations, 
the Councils of Women in Belgium, Denmark, Finland and France, 
the Frederika Bremer Association and the Committee for Increased 
Representation of Women in Sweden are among those which, at 
the request of the Commission on the Status of Women of the United 
Nations, have recently provided information about similar 
activities. 


* See the pamphlet: United Nations, 
(ST/SOA/6), New York, 1951, 43 p. 
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This gives fuller information received by the commission. 
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WOMEN IN INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


There is a huge variation in the size of the territorial units to which people are at 
present attached by ties of feeling which seem to them immutable; the sentiment- 
evoking area may be a village, a great city, a vast province, a river, a mountain- 
chain, a state, an empire. New arcas of consciousness are generating at this very 
moment. A United Nations patriotism may perhaps become a commonplace to 
future generations.* 

o be seeking modes of international 
rlier generation has been oppressed 
by so great a sense of urgency in the quest. We are all ever closer 
to each other and our different national lives ever more intricately 
involved. It is impossible to shut ourselves safely and tranquilly 
within our national boundaries. The fortunate aspect of this world 
situation is that we can, if we will, be as quick and effective to help 
each other as to threaten. How to tilt the balance towards reciprocal 
goodwill, or at least respect, is a problem to which people of equal 
integrity and experience offer different solutions. Some see a world 
government as a prerequisite ; others look to an expansion of 
federalism over a considerable period of time; others to the establish- 
ment of more and more international institutions for practical 
Co-operation, that is, to a functional linking-up of the world. 

The search for a pattern goes back for hundreds of years, but 
for us today the significant beginnings of universal co-operation 
can be traced to the late nineteenth century, with the formation 
of the International Telecommunications Union and the Universal 
Postal Union. These established modern world communications. 
Soon after the turn of the century the long series of efforts to 
Construct a system of international justice culminated in the estab- 
lishment of the Permanent Tribunal at The Hague in 1907. These 


world institutions survived two world wars. f 
After the first world war of 1914-18 the League of Nations was 


set up, an association of sovereign states, not a world state, without 
an army or even a police force. Women who were schoolgirls or 
young students at the time remember the tremendous force of 


It is no new thing for peoples t 
co-operation, but perhaps no ea: 


1 William A. Robson, op. cit., p. 108. 
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idealism inspired by international hopes among the young. The 
League of Nations Union helped to educate people of all ages in 
the cause of peace. However the league could not prevent the 
second world war. Had it been nothing but an impractical dream? 
One proof that it was much more is that even before the second 
world war was ended the United Nations had begun to take shape. 
In fact there was no break, the league did not wind up its existence 
officially until 1946, when the United Nations had formulated its 
charter. 

The determination to continue to search for peace and co-opera- 
tion thus remained in being through the years of war and was 
reaffirmed in the Preamble to the Charter, where the peoples of 
the United Nations declared their intention 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in qui 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind ... to practise tolerance and live 
together in peace with one another as good neighbours and to unite our strength 
to maintain international peace and security... 


What hope is there that these ideals can be achieved? One 
ground for optimism is this fact that certain world institutions 
continued to function all through the years of total war. The League 
of Nations was not concerned solely with political organization and 
war does not nullify its social and economic achievements. Through- 
out the second world war some of the league’s economic research 
went on and the Health Section and Opium Section continued to 
function. The International Labour Organisation removed to 
Canada and continued its work from there. The Permanent Court 
of International Justice remained in being at The Hague. 

This necessarily brief review shows that nations can and do 
contrive even in circumstances of the greatest difficulty, in a world 
torn apart by war, to keep in existence a network of international 
services in the cause of justice, health, learning and other supreme 
human values. One also calls to mind the war-time work of such 
a great international voluntary organization as the International 
Red Cross, the supreme example of co-operation for the relief of 
human suffering. 

It has been suggested that we are wrong to attempt to construct 
peace chiefly on a political basis by widening the units of national 
interests and political loyalties, whether by federalism or the cre- 
ation of a world state. What is more important is to decrease the 
significance of national boundaries, so that a frontier might be 
accepted as an administrative convenience only. The flow of people, 
goods and services would be less and less impeded. Above all there 
could be a free flow of ideas. In different ways, the Specialized 
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Agencies and the commissions which work in relationship with 
the United Nations are directed to these ends. All three councils 
of the United Nations are important to women: the Security 
Council which is principally responsible for keeping the peace of 
nations, the Trusteeship Council which concerns itself with the 
welfare and progress of the peoples living in Trust Territories, and 
the Economic and Social Council which covers the whole field of 
international social and economic co-operation. This last council, 
assisted by its commissions and the Specialized Agencies, is the 
most important for our immediate consideration; how to interest 
women in international affairs and how to help them to find ways 
of influencing international conduct. Three of the chief Specialized 
Agencies are those concerned with food, health and education: the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (Unesco). i ` b 

Let us begin with one ofthe projects of the United Nations which 
should prove of interest to mothers: Unicef, the United Nations 
International Children's Emergency Fund, which began its work 
for children and pregnant and nursing mothers in 1946. It provides 
help and protection for millions of children all over the world. 
Governments desiring its help draw up schemes which are sub- 
mitted to Unicef which consults with the World Health Organiza- 
tion upon their soundness and practicability. One great project 
has been to increase the milk supply in countries where it is inade- 
quate for the needs of mothers and children, to improve the pro- 
visions for keeping it good, and to set up plant to dry it for winter 
use. On this scheme the technical advice and help of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization has also been obtained. Such schemes 
have been operated in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
Greece, Italy, Malta, Poland, Yugoslavia, Israel, Persia, Brazil, 
Chile, Ecuador and Nicaragua. Nor has the benefit stopped at 
improved nutrition. À Times Special Correspondent (18 Feb.1953) 


writes: ` 


DL 
"The vast feeding programmes undertaken by UNICEF have had a permanent 
and far-reaching effect on the mothers too, for when they bring their children to 


the maternal and child welfare centres, they become available for regular health 
checks, and their co-operation is secured for the development of public health 


programmes generally. 


Taking part in a public health scheme is an essential part of 
fundamental education. Necessary as it is to combat illiteracy these 
other campaigns are at least as urgent. Some idea of international 
action to foster fundamental education may be obtained from one 
of the Unesco projects which has attracted worldwide attention 
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among educationists. This is the fundamental education centre at 
Patzcuaro in Mexico, where students are given a 21 months training 
course, preparatory to becoming disseminators of fundamental 
education in their native countries. The students, both men and 
women, work in teams in villages scattered through this beautiful 
but impoverished land. Each student has been selected by his or 
her home country as a specialist in health, rural economy, domestic 
economy, recreation and the use of leisure, or education for social 
responsibility. They tackle illiteracy in due course but are concerned 
first with the spiritual and mental problems of a people living in 
an ancient culture which has survived into the modern world. 
They tackle also the practical difficulties created or aggravated by 
inadequate farming, irrigation and forestry methods. For this pro- 
ject Unesco co-operates with the Organization of American States, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the International Labour 
Organisation, the World Health Organization, the Mexican and 
other governments. It should be emphasized that the Patzcuaro 
approach to community problems is a ‘global’ one. Women are 
well represented on the staff and make up a considerable proportion 
of the students; this is indispensable when teams of students go to 
work in villages and attempt to make contact with all aspects of 
community life. 

Among the commissions established by the Economic and Social 
Council is the Commission on the Status of Women. This body is 
concerned with women's political rights, their educational oppor- 
tunities, property rights, status in family law, and is prepared to 
give consideration to any problems brought to its attention by 
governments and other bodies which touch upon the political, 
social, economic, civil and educational status of women. 

The two practical examples of the work of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies given above may serve to indicate 
that there is a great deal in the international field which should 
interest women. The bibliography at the end of this booklet will 
provide the reader with a number of sources for obtaining fuller 
information. 

The importance of the work of the United Nations is brought 
home to women in many countries by the United Nations associa- 
tions of those countries. When a country has appointed a National 
Commission to Unesco which is fully representative of national 
educational interests and which maintains a two-way flow of ideas 
and information, the educational resources of Unesco can be chan- 
nelled to that country. Where women’s organizations are lively 
and conscious on the one hand of their members’ needs and interests 
and on the other of the opportunities afforded by the Commission 
on the Status of Women, fruitful co-operation can result. There 
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always has to be activity on both sides, in the nation and in the 
international organization. 

A What factors contribute towards making women conscious of 
international relationships? The value of foreign travel and meeting 
foreigners in their own country can be negligible unless the right 
people meet the right people in the right conditions. There can 
be no doubt for instance of the value of the great conferenees 
held by the International F ederation of University Women with 
its 31 national federations in the five continents and its membership 
of 142,000 women. The IFUW is another of the women's voluntary 
organizations with which we have so often been concerned in 
different contexts; here we see the international value of their 
work. Members of a National Federation are automatically 
members also of the IFUW. When travelling abroad they are 
provided with introductions to other national federations and 
are given the privileges of their clubhouses which thus function 
also as international meeting places. The IFUW has been granted 
consultative status by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and concerns itself especially with questions to do 
with the status of women and with university problems. It has also 
since the war given help to individual university women refugees 
and other war victims. The British Federation dates from 1907 and 
the International Federation from 1920. 

That is one valuable and well-established kind of meeting and 
travelling with women of other countries, where there is a common 
interest and a permanent international body to which nationals 
of different countries feel loyalty. The International Council of 
Women casts its net more widely, for the range of women’s interests 
represented is very great; but here again there isa long-standing, 
co-ordinating body which brings women together in fellowship and 
loyalty. In describing the great international conferences of the 
ICW its chronicler makes an acute observation. She says that their 


conferences 


t welcoming force, a part of themselves 
therings of women there is always the 
n in their homes gather honey; but not 
A woman's home is part of her vesture; 
oth capacities the visitor finds it fruitful 
ravel and domestic visiting 


are always held where there is a residen 
that is on its home ground; and in ga 
domestic interest. Men visiting other me! 
so much as women visiting other women. 
it is also part of her local background; in b 
of interest in a hundred unexpected ways. Foreign t 


are alike living educational forces.* 


many ways in which people come together. 


These are a few of the h 
tific and trade union conferences come to 


Religious, political, scien 


1 National Council of Women of Great Britain and Ireland, op. cit., p. 30. 
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mind at once and many others. Trade fairs and national festivals 
and exhibitions exert another kind of attraction but on the whole 
draw fewer women than men, The great majority of women do 
Het Havel abroad nor are they likely ta have a wide range at useful 
contacts with foreigners at Home. For them the most importants 
Po abet lc Mi Bebelace eslias i e Hla. Aas il 
Can He iage te Yield seme migrent BY à toagher Whe linge een 
thing sf iis subject and is skilled iH the discussion of films; büt 
WILRBUE Meh guidance the ordinary commercial Blas from a forest 
county can be most misleading. Unesco as part of this work assists 
the production and interchange of fims likely i further inter- 
national understanding. For exatiiple, a filin has now been made 
which shows the work of the United Nations and some of its 
Specialized Agencies. (The Patzcuaro Fundamental Education 
Centre referred to above is one of the projects shown.) The makers 
of the film hope that it will ‘show vividly and imaginatively what 
is common to the problems and achievements of the United Nations 
in various lands widely separated'.1 

Most countries produce educational films and one of Unesco's 
projects is to establish a free flow of these films across national 
boundaries. One interesting exchange may be noted as an example; 
the making of the film, Mr. English at Home, for use in Africa, to 
give as true a picture as possible of an ordinary English working- 
class home. This was made by the Colonial Film Unit which has 
also (and chiefly) been working since 1945 in Africa, producing 
films about Africans designed for Africans, but of great potential 
interest to English people too. It seems likely that in time many 
Countries will produce films about their national ways of life and 
their achievements which are designed to be seen by the people 
of other countries and to foster understanding of the real people 
who live behind the mask of caricature that disguises nations from 
one another. Another interesting Unesco project in this field is a 
TH re of s ideas which nations have of other nations 
and of themselves and of how t i i 33 
LINGE MEAN hey represent foreigners in the pre: 

Another approach, where there is no language barrier and where 
the people concerned are literate, is through the exchange of letters 
(‘pen-friendships’), This need not be a communication between 
individuals, interesting and enjoyable though this can be; a women's 
club in one country can adopt a sister club elsewhere. Not only 
letters but photographs, log-books, newspapers and books and other 
gifts can be exchanged. Sometimes these group friendships lead to 
an exchange of visits when distance is not an insuperable barrier. 


* From a report in The Times, 12 March 1953, 
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Finally, we must remember that as illiteracy dwindles it becomes 
more and more important what people read. The quality of the 
ress of a country is of the greatest importance to citizenship. In 
countries where practically everybedy ean rra many reat Hite 
Except newspapers. Women are often allacated a page ara alumna 
bo dci sod iic cies Sal ili iin t fe 
oping In far (gg many ERE pnt epere tit iiey tead Hide 
BF the rest. Seme 6f such wamen's sections are; hawever; süt- 
landing contributions t BOBUIAF education: WItHOUL Josing touch 
with these Specifi feminine interests they widen them by bringing 
io thelr readers a constant flaw of news about womens pede 
activities and needs all over the world, An able and socially 
responsible woman journalist can be a great force among other 
women, 

The reference to ‘needs’ may remind us that we began this brief 
account of women’s international interests with the Unicef feeding 
scheme for children. It is probably true that among women the 
most effective appeal to interest, sympathy and co-operation is a 
call to help children and their mothers. There is a constant flow 
of money and goods about the world, dispatched by men and 
women of goodwill to people and areas suffering want. This is the 
most obvious way in which ordinary people can help the cause of 
international goodwill. Where educational needs are concerned, 
Unesco helps to put those who wish to give directly into touch 
with those who are in need, through the Unesco gift coupon scheme. 
Organized groups (clubs or schools for example) can get a list of 
needy groups and their particular requirements and buy enough 
gift coupons to cover the cost of the project they have chosen. The 
donors send the gift coupons with a personal letter to the group 
whose needs they are helping to meet. 

Another gesture of fellowship which appeals especially to young 
people is the international work camp where young people from 
many countries work together at hard, necessary tasks in an area 
with special needs. Teachers who train abroad or go on exchange 
to a foreign country are in an especially favourable position to 
promote understanding; so too are women delegates from govern- 
ment or the professions to international conferences. What about— 
once again—the ordinary woman? 1 f zT 

It is no service to a cause to underestimate the difficulties in 
the way. We must look fairly and squarely at the giants that 
bestride the path to international understanding, goodwill and 
co-operation. First, ignorance, linked with frustration and making 
for prejudice and irrational hostility ; secondly, what has been called 
the natural *provincialism of the human mind', our tendency to 
restrict intellectual curiosity and sympathy to the not-too-distant 
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object, human or otherwise; thirdly, laziness; fourthly, the need 
for a scapegoat, an inferior, an outsider—someone who will draw 
off hostility and contempt so that we can stay at peace with each 
other inside our own group and direct our disruptive tendencies 
outwards. 

One thing which we need to get clear is that international ‘under- 
standing’ and ‘goodwill’ and ‘co-operation’ are not interchangeable 
terms. We do not necessarily, in our daily lives, feel goodwill 
towards those whom we understand nor do we always co-operate 
effectively with people towards whom we feel goodwill. It is senti- 
mental to suppose that people of different nationalities have only 
to be brought together to like each other, or that constructive 
activity in the international field will necessarily follow upon a 
series of illuminating and popular meetings on international affairs. 

The international is the most difficult of the three concentric 
spheres of influence, for women as for men: local affairs are still 
closely related to the face-to-face group, intelligible, affecting our- 
selves and our own folk; national affairs are more complex, bigger, 
more remote and less intelligible, affecting people, however, whom 
we still feel to belong to us even if we do not know them personally 
and even if they speak another dialect and have different ways 
from those of our own family and locality; but with international 
affairs there is a change in quality as well as in quantity. The 
personal element becomes tenuous. The relationship is now between 
structures—governmental, non-governmental, intergovernmental 
and supragovernmental. Yet the web of personal relationships 
covers the world too and although it is thin-spun it is incalculably 
tough. 

There are relationships primarily of chance, such for example 
as the kinship ties between branches of a family which have settled 
in different countries. There are others in which choice has 4 
greater part, arising for example from the correspondence between 
members of the same profession or business in different countries; 
between members of a church with an international body of wor- 
shippers or between members of any voluntary association pursuing 
a common interest which overrides national barriers. There are 
also the innumerable relations which arise between chance-met 
individuals who choose to pursue each other’s acquaintance. Chance 
and choice both play their part. Both, for instance, have had a 
share in getting this particular book written by its particular author 
and in putting it into the hands of its particular readers. Choice 
will enter in again if some readers write to the author offering her 
a share of their own experience and information or asking her for 
further explanation or information for themselves. There is a kind 
of openness to experience which is the antithesis of the ‘natural 
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provincialism of the human mind’ and which all of us can, if we 
will, cultivate as being the most precious piece of our human 
equipment for living. ^ 

At the head of this chapter is a passage in which reference is 
made to ‘new areas of consciousness . - . germinating at this very 
moment’. We can think if we will of some women as growing- 
points in their nation. They are fully conscious of themselves as 
citizens of the world and they perceive the relation between the 
policy of their country towards the United Nations and the prospects 
for world peace. They are the leaders and teachers, if they accept 
the role, of other women. The majority of women do not under- 
stand these things. The women who do, have to press for the 
education of the others, but meantime a great responsibility rests 
with them to be spokesmen for the less articulate and to interpret 
their needs and wishes. In order to fulfil this task they must keep 
closely in touch with other women. One of the ways in which this 
can be brought about is by the creation and fostering of women's 
organizations of many kinds within which any woman can find a 
place and discover the strength which belongs to a union based 
upon mutual respect for differences and integrated by an honour- 


able aim. 
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COMMUNICATION AND INTERPRETATION 


In the course of the preceding chapters we have had occasion 
to refer from time to time to the extension and improvement of 
communications as one of the most important developments in the 
modern world. We must now examine some of the techniques 
Which a teacher or group leader can employ in communicating 
knowledge and ideas to her students and facilitating their expression 
of their own thoughts and feelings. 

Most of us tend to think first in this connexion of speech com- 
munications, though in fact the majority of people learn more 
eadily by looking than by listening. Handling objects, making 
models, visiting places and people, are all ways of learning which 
Come more naturally to many people than learning by listening. 
Nevertheless, the spoken and the written word are our most 
important instruments of communication as teachers, and we will 
start with discussion and related techniques and go on to visual 
aids to education and some practical methods of work. 


DISCUSSION 


Most learning by talking and listening is unplanned. One takes 
part in a conversation or overhears something said and a remark 
‘sticks in one’s mind’. It may be a scrap of information or a new 
light thrown upon a familiar subject, or the revelation of an unsus- 
pected attitude of mind in the s 
part of one’s mental equipment. This is the way in which we all 
teach each other. It is therefore important that we should meet 


each other in circumstances favourable for this purpose and that 
we should all have an o 


pauses between planned activities, when 
and reflective and in a friendly mood. In 
at the canteen or the club café where people 
ments (including the inevitable English cup of 


England we think th. 
can have light refresh 
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tea) is the heart of the club. A visiting lecturer or a teacher of a 
special subject or even an ordinary visitor brought in to look round 
comes in and adds his or her contribution to the informal con- 
versation; and it has often happened in the writer's experience 
that people are far more alert and interested in a lecture if they 
have had this sort of contact with the speaker beforehand. Cer- 
tainly they are more likely to take a full part in discussion after- 
wards and not be too shy to ask questions. On the other hand, if 
they meet the lecturer after instead of before the talk, people who 
seemed to have nothing to ask or say in the more formal situation 
will eagerly put their questions in the canteen. This is perhaps 
especially true of women in a mixed group. 

The ideal is to have a group of people accustomed to intelligent 
informal conversation together, and then to experiment with some 
of the many forms of planned discussion. If the planned work is 
doing what it should for the life of the group, there ought to be 
an interaction between the quality and range of thought shown 
in formalized talk and that shown in informal conversation. One 
of the most important aims of a discussion group is, for instance, 
the promotion of clear thinking; but it is clear thinking outside 
the discussion group that we are really after. It is necessary there- 
fore to run discussions so that, to begin with, they are not too 
unlike an unplanned conversation. We want to ensure that people 
do not unconsciously make .a sharp division between ' discussion- 
group thinking’ and ‘ordinary thinking. — 1 

For this reason, the teacher or leader will be careful to avoid 


an authoritarian attitude in the discussion. Numbers should. be 
kept small or a large group should divide up for part of the time 
of meeting (the best number is from about 6 to 15). This ensures 
that each person can see the others as individuals. To sit in rows 
is obviously a handicap; a circle is usually convenient. If there . 


can be some degree of physical ease and comfort so much the better; 
a great deal of-adult education at present has to take place in 


unsuitable conditions. . ; 
discussion group seems an easy 


To the uninformed observer a g 
iring no staging, no rehearsal and 


kind of educational activity, requirin| rsala 
little if any equipment. Actually it is not so easy. To begin with, 


the chairman, who is often the opening speaker too, must make 
it her pride that everyone in the group takes part. The garrulous 
or aggressive must be kept from ousting the shy and slow members 
from the discussion; but the person who has something useful to 
say must not be wasted. It is part of the aims of the leader to 
devolve this responsibility to some extent on to the members, so 
that the talkative discipline themselves and take a pride in helping 
the inarticulate to make their contribution. The latter too must 
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discipline themselves to accept the challenge of the situation. This 
interaction of personalities is an important part of the experience. 

The opener of the discussion must be well-informed on the 
subject and prepared to admit ignorance and not bluff her way 
out when her information fails. She may have notes before her, 
but she must never read a paper on this sort of occasion or the 
learning situation changes to something quite different. One wishes 
to minimize the feeling of being an audience among the group 
members. For this reason too, the opening should be short; that 
is, in the proportion of 10 or 15 minutes to 40 minutes or so of 
discussion, followed by a short summing-up by the chairman. 

The summing-up is important. If a subject was worth discussing 
it is unlikely that a single discussion has covered it adequately, 
so that one does not wish to send people away fecling that they 
have exhausted it. In fact, the most valuable part of the discussion 
may be what goes on in people's heads and in casual conversation 
afterwards. On the other hand, it is necessary to avoid a feeling 
of futility. It is also important not to encourage a feeling that 
talking—that is, being able to express oneself fluently in words, 
no matter what the content nor whether they lead to some valuable 
result or not—is itself a fine thing. We have to struggle against the 
natural intellectual laziness and vanity to which we are most of 
us prone, and which leads us.to accept first thoughts too readily 
and to be unwilling to go out and look for fresh evidence or examine 
the evidence we have. Every meeting of a discussion group should 
therefore end with an indication of what has been done and what 
is left to do. If possible, there should be a series of related discussions. 
If not, then an attempt should be made at some kind of follow-up: 
asummary ofthe discussion posted on the notice-board, ora relevant 
newspaper-clipping, or a record written into the log-book or group 
diary for reference, or simply a reference to the subject by the 
teacher in casual conversation—something that ties that particular 
discussion into the life of the group. E 

Ideally, discussion groups of this elementary, sporadic kind lead 
either to practical work (for instance, making a local survey, OF 
building a youth club, or laying out a sports ground) or to the 
establishment of a study group or class. But this is long-term policy. 


There are several forms of discussion group, each with its own 
special aims and value: 


Debates develop the art of public speaking. They help to make 
people alert and quick of wit and tongue. There is a theatrical 


quality in them. The Speakers must make their case popular to 
win votes. If all s 


debate, and 
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chairman allows them, this also:is a valuable discipline. In fact 
the discipline of speaking within an allotted time is so valuable to 
public life that debating would be worth while for this alone. 

On the other hand the debate only incidentally increases know- 
ledge or seeks truth, since the speakers are scoring points for a 
side. Some experienced debaters prefer to speak for the side in 
which they do not believe, as they find it more stimulating to the 
kind of mental agility which wins debates. Group debates are 
useful to give practice and develop confidence among inexperienced 
speakers. The whole group divides into two or more smaller groups. 
One of these acts as proposer and the other as opposer. They discuss 
the subject beforehand and choose their leaders who use the argu- 
ments collected by their group when debate takes place. This is 
a useful technique for combining some of the advantages of debate 
and of less formal discussion and can be used on important, practical 
questions by arranging for the subjects to be known well in advance 
and for the groups also to meet before the day of the debate. 

Impromptu debates are usually amusing. Slips of paper are 
prepared with a wide range of subjects and each person draws 
one and speaks on it—say, for three minutes. 

‘Balloon’ debates also are entertaining, but can be used for 
serious purposes. For this one usually has a narrator and four 
passengers. The passengers choose their roles, as contemporary or 
historical persons, personifications or types. They sit together in 
the middle of the room as though they were in the basket of the 
balloon. The narrator introduces them to the audience and des- 
cribes their imaginary journey. At some point the balloon loses 
height and it becomes necessary to jettison a passenger. Each has 
to argue her own case: why she is the most valuable person to 
society and should be saved. The audience votes on the question 
and the least convincing speaker goes out. Sometimes this concludes 
the debate and the other passengers arrive safely, or if the debaters 
are experienced the debate can continue until only one is left. 
Usually it is best to let the audience settle their fate without hearing 
any more pleas for survival. Although this is a game, it can bea 
useful way of reaching comparative values, say, between different 
Social groups: nurses, film stars, politicians and teachers. Very 
lively political discussions can be aroused too if party politicians 


are represented by the passengers. 


Forums employ à panel of speakers who address the audience in 
turn upon different aspects of the same subject, after which the 
meeting is open for discussion. The speakers must prepare their 
material beforehand and be chosen, as far as possible, to comple- 
ment each other in attitudes, experience and information, for the 
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aim is to examine many different aspects in order to arrive at truth. 
Preparing material beforehand raises the standard of responsibility 
in discussion. 

In the U.S.A. the forum has become an extremely important part 
of adult education. It does not necessarily take the form described 
above but may consist of a single opening speech followed by 
questions. The essential feature is that the audience must have the 
chance to take part at some stage of the proceedings. 

Here is an example ofan American town meeting of an interesting 
kind. In Middletown (Ohio, population circa 31,000) a discussion 
arose among the members of a local Legion Post about the Quota 
Force Plan as a method of applying sanctions against possible 
disturbers of world peace. One member of the group was a journalist 
who afterwards wrote a series of articles on the subject for the local 
press. Others spoke on it at their other organizations in the com- 
munity, for example, at the Federation of Women’s Clubs and at 
the Civic Association. Interest spread and as a result a town meeting 
was called to which 400 people came. The discussion was led by 
a negro taxi-cab owner, a teacher, a minister and a university 
professor, From this meeting arose a Town Meeting Committee 
which set about raising funds to finance another meeting. To this 
second forum (for which $900 were raised) 1,400 citizens came 
to hear speakers who included the Governor of the State and 
Mr. Ely Culbertson. After this success the Middletown Citizens’ 
Committee for United Nations Reform came into being, charged 
with the duty of arousing public interest in its subject. It is reported? 
that scores of other town meetings have since been called into 
existence in the communities around Middletown. 


The commission is more elaborate. A subject for inquiry is chosen. 
The date for hearing evidence must be fixed well beforehand, the 
members of the commission appointed and other members of the 
group invited to collect evidence. On the appointed day the com- 
mission, under its chairman, sits to receive evidence which is 
recorded by the secretary. The members should have ample time 
and opportunity to discuss what they have heard, and meet later 
to make their decisions known to the public including the givers 
of evidence. This helps to emphasize the special aim of the technique, 
to give practice in the weighing of evidence. 


See: Emily Barnelia Woodward, Forums; Why and How, Athens, Ga., the University of Georgia 
Press, 1943, 112 p., and: Mary Lillian Ely, Why Forums? New York, American Association for 
Adult Education, 1937, 220 p. The books are detailed surveys of the forum movement and 
indicate the great variety of subjects, methods, kinds of audience and audience-participation and 
give the non-American reader a vivid picture of the great opportunities and the practical 
difficulties which arise in a meeting where the audience may number a thousand or more. 

* Thomas Ritchie Adam, Education for International Understanding, New York, Institute of Adult 

Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948, 181 p. 
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A round-table conference is excellent when one has a large group. 
A number of small groups are formed (not more than eight people 
if possible) and each elects or is allotted a leader as chairman. The 
groups discuss a question or questions and their conclusions are 
reported by the leaders when the group as a whole comes together 
again. There may then be a general discussion or the chairman 
of the whole group can sum up. A danger to avoid is the long- 
winded reporter. The particular value of the method is the chance 
it gives to everyone to speak at the earlier stage and the stimulus to 
close, critical listening when one's representative makes his report. 


Question and answer. Some leaders dispense with an opening talk 
or other such start to discussion and begin by asking questions 
round the group to elicit the material for consideration. Clearly 
the subject must be within the range of experience of the group 
members. This is a very good preventive of uncritical receptiveness 
towards the leader or chairman, but it makes great demands upon 
the chairman, who must be able rapidly to grasp the material 
elicited and show its significance while using her own knowledge 
ntary contribution. 

x Beech we might note that the chairman in any kind 
of group must treat every contribution with respect and get every 
ounce of value out of it. No-one must be allowed to feel that she 
has nothing worth while to offer, or fear a snub if she speaks, 


The brains trust, which consists of a chairman and a small team 
of quick-thinking people with a good range of knowledge and ideas, 
provides good entertainment. The audience does its work before- 
hand in inventing questions to put to the team. If questions are 
invited on one subject only and the ‘brains’ have special knowledge 
of that subject this can be an extremely stimulating and informative 
occasion. When questions are accepted on any subject the entertain- 
ment value may be high but the audience is not likely to learn 
very much. 


Lectures and Talks 
Any one of the methods of learning by talking and listening listed 
eave js probably easier for the unsophisticated student than 
3 a htforward listening to a lecturer or to the radio—easier’ in 
d e of more eu ee - Most people find it difficult to 

irly continuously where there is littl i 
d even fair e variety of presen- 
CHR and the eine should therefore, for an Einen? M iwi 
aids to attention as possible. Th : > 
as m ; 2 € organizer of 

Ps p or the chairman of the lecture meeting (if dpa 


- 1 grou 
io itan so help. 
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Visiting lecturers should be told what sort of people they will be 
talking to. If they can mingle with their audience informally it is 
helpful as a rule (though some find it tiring and prefer to be quiet). 
The audience should also be prepared for the lecturer. If the latter 
is able and willing to supply headings in advance of the meeting 
these can be discussed or simply announced beforehand. Some- 
times a speaker can be persuaded to formulate a few questions 
related to her subject. This is more stimulating than a list of 
headings, but the latter help inexperienced listeners to grasp the 
structure of the lecture and the relation of the parts of the argument. 

If the lecture is to be followed by discussion it must be remem- 
bered that people recall best what they heard last and next best 
what they heard first. The chairman should be prepared to lead 
discussion into the neglected middle section of the lecture if neces- 
sary. 

Better questions and a better discussion may result if, after the 
speaker has finished, the chairman arranges for a short pause while 
she rests for a few minutes and the audience relaxes too. Out of the 
hum of comment and criticism which naturally at once springs 
up, one tends to get freer and less self-conscious participation when 
the meeting is resumed. It is an excellent arrangement after a very 
substantial lecture to disperse and come together again, after a 
break long enough for arguments to have sprung up between 
members of the audience. 

Some lectures are better left undiscussed. The speaker deliber- 
ately puts over to her hearers certain points which she wishes them 
to think about as individuals privately. This technique should be 
used with discretion, as it can sink to being no more than the 
exploitation of an impressive personality. It may inhibit rather 
than stimulate thought. 


Radio listening groups make an even greater demand upon the 
responsible leader or teacher, since the radio set cannot answer 
questions and take part in discussion. Where the broadcasting 
company provides a service for adult educational groups it is 
possible for the teacher to have the syllabus of a course beforehand 
and either make herself well acquainted with the subject matter, 
or obtain supplementary information in the form of books and 
pamphlets for the class to use, or invite specialists to open dis- 
cussion after each broadcast. With an advanced class one can 
invite members to take the responsibility of preparing themselves 
to lead discussion on the different broadcasts in turn. 

Where little or no knowledge can be had of a course, or where 
the group is listening to a single topical programme not intended 
specially for educational purposes, it is important to have someone 
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who can take notes for reference in later discussion, and this will 
probably fall to the teacher in groups unaccustomed to writing. 

One advantage of radio listening where most people have a 
radio of their own is that the listening can be done either in a 
group or at home and that non-members of the listening group 
have a common basis for discussion with members of the group. 
What has been said on the air is part of the common stock of ideas 
and knowledge in a society with the listening habit. The listening 
group should focus this general interest and achieve an accuracy 
of recollection and power of criticism both above the average. 


Drama 


It is often claimed that the experience of acting extends the 
actor's imaginative sympathies and if this is true it is obviously a 
valuable exercise in educating for citizenship, in which it is so 
necessary to be able to imagine oneself in one's neighbour's shoes. 
From another point of view, a dramatic production is valuable in 
all its parts as a living example of the principle of specialization 
of function and combination for a common purpose. Everyone in 
a group can be useful: the playwright, producer, stage manager 
and stage hands, property men, actors, designers, dressmakers, car- 
penters; those who look after publicity and sell tickets; those who 
take chargé of the audience; the music makers; the people who 
clear up the mess when it is all over. A failure at any point can 
spoil everything. Moreover, the audience is an active and essential 
participator. Nowadays, drama advisers to educational authorities 
are disposed to regard the cultivation of good audiences (alert, 
courteous and discriminating) as being as much a part of the 
educational process in a community as the production of plays. 

The choice of a play or writing a play must follow the direction 
ofthe group's interests: play-writing bya group, or byan individual 
in consultation with a group, can produce vigorous material with 
a strong local interest. Chronicle plays can bring the past to life 
and show its continuity with the present. Research into the past 


often dispels false notions about the present. 


Contemporary social problems can be made real by such a technique 
as ‘Living Newspaper’. As the name implies, the aim is to enact 
before an audience current events such as are reported in the 
press. This can be done very simply or on an elaborate scale, but 
staging should always be kept to a minimum. It is usually best to 
choose a single theme of Jocal, national or international importance 
and construct a series of short scenes to illustrate different aspects 
of it. It may or may not be necessary to compose the full script. If 
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the actors discuss their parts thoroughly and know what they are 
trying to put across they may produce very vivid results extempore. 
A good living newspaper requires a vigorous producer with clear 
ideas of the points to be made and an uninhibited group of actors. 
Several dramatic forms can be used. If one examines a news- 
paper and translates it into dramatic terms it suggests, for instance, 
a narrator who assembles it and gives it continuity of policy, a 
monologue speaker, tableaux or living pictures, a committee meet- 
ing, mock trial, demonstration of a craft and so forth. How does 
one represent dramatically a bold headline, or an advertisement, 
or a woman's feature article? The temptation is to try to use too 
many ingenious methods at once and obscure the purpose of the 
whole. This must be avoided at all costs. 1 


The mock trial and mock council require much care in planning and 
production if they are to be useful, and the producer must know 
exactly what she wishes to teach by this method. What will the 
actors and audience learn and what use does one expect them to 
make of it? If one is simply looking for a novel pattern of play- 
making and play-acting, the framework of theinstitutions and their 
rules of procedure can be useful. The situations call for the in- 
vention of a number of characters and certain dramatic possibilities 
are inherent in both these kinds of gathering. One may, however, 
aim at teaching rules of procedure, or illuminating the concept of 
government by discussion, or of majority rule, or distinguishing 
between admissible and non-admissible evidence, or demonstrating 
the duties of a jury—and so forth. Sometimes a leader of a club 
which is struggling towards responsible self-government finds it 
useful to have two committee meetings enacted, one showing how 
and the other how not to behave in committee. A word of warning— 
the bad committee may be much the more entertaining to the 
audience, and this must, if necessary, be counteracted in discussion 
afterwards. Whatever the special aim in view the staging and 
procedure must be correct in essentials or serious misunderstand- 
ings can arise. 


Committee Work 


There is nothing ‘mock’ about the work of the committee or 
council which runs the affairs of a club or community centre or 
association. These are as genuine as government institutions in the 
national and international sphere, and the quality of the education 
in social responsibility and organization which they give their 
members is of great importance. The pioneers of a newly-formed 
group educate each other in the course of the many discussions 
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which arise out of framing a constitution, formulating aims, devis- 
ing rules and sanctions, establishing the electoral system—and then 
discovering their mistakes by experience when the machinery 
begins to work. Those who come after them cannot have quite the 
same rich experience, and this is one reason why leaders of youth 
groups, for instance, sometimes say that when a group is well- 
established and running along accepted lines, then it is time to 
start a new club round the corner. 

However, such drastic action is not always possible or desirable. 
There is plenty of scope for education through discussion among 
the members of even the longest-established group which has a 
purpose, and work to do; and a committee which has no work to 
do ought not to exist. 


Newspaper Reading Groups 


These groups can be quite elementary—merely meeting to read 
a newspaper or hear it read aloud, and discussing selected items 
of news or editorial comment—or they can do more advanced 
work. For instance, members of a group may between them take 
a number of different newspapers and be responsible for cutting 
out items of interest on certain subjects to form a cuttings library 
for reference by the whole group. Or the readers of different papers 
may give the news and comment of their particular papers in a 
sort of round-table discussion. In these ways, students learn to 
discriminate between news and views in a paper, to recognize the 
difference of policy between different papers, and to observe the 
special ‘reader-appeal’ of each paper. 


VISUAL AND OTHER AIDS TO EDUCATION 


So far we have been dealing chiefly with education through the 
medium of the spoken word, but in practice most teaching is the 
better for some reinforcement by other forms of communication 

If, for instance, a lecture or a radio programme arouses interest 
in a group the leader may try to follow it up by arranging a film 
or Jantern show or for the loan of an exhibition; or she may get 
posters, pictures, photographs or postcards to display; or bolow 
books and pamphlets; or it may be possible to make a 

visit to some place of relevant interest. According to the D 
of the subject in which interest has arisen, the teacher will Tees 
as many different ways as possible of cultivating that inte: Bu 

Let us consider some ways in which to use these various ew d 
in educating for citizenship. First, we may wish to d deed 
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students’ attention to their own locality. We may, for example, 
believe that changes are taking place which will in time obliterate 
much valuable evidence of the past and we may wish to make a 
record—written, pictorial, in maps, charts or models—which will 
preserve this material for history. We may wish to amass certain 
kinds of information to contribute to a regional or national survey: 
for instance, when a large-scale map of a country is being made, 
much local assistance is required in finding the position of tra- 
ditional landmarks, footpaths and so forth. Another example is to 
plot the distribution of animal or plant life. The bird-life of one 
area of Southern England, on the outskirts of London, has been 
plotted on maps for nearly fifty years by local troops of Boy Scouts 
under the guidance of an ornithologist, thus providing a record 
of great value and interest. A different kind of survey may be 
directed towards the assessment of current human needs in a 
locality, and the information may be gathered to present as 
evidence to the appropriate authority (a commission of enquiry, 
perhaps) or as a basis for action by the investigating group (such 
as a community association or townswomen’s guild). X 

Suppose that we wish to show our group their position in relation 
to other groups of people. For instance, we wish them to see them- 
selves at a point in a network of roads, railways, airways, markets 
and ports. This may require maps, diagrams, pictures, photographs 
and, if possible, filmstrips or films. Or we may aim at giving our 
group a notion of social change and showing them to themselves 
as standing at a certain point of time, or may wish them to be 
interested in the increase of population, changing proportions of 
age groups, increasing expectation of life and what these develop- 
ments may mean in terms of education and welfare services. Here 
we are bound to need diagrams. Isotypes suggest themselves at 
once as appropriate symbolic language, and posters or pamphlets 
using this system of international symbols are extremely useful 
wherever mathematically unsophisticated students have to grapple 
with statistics, 

We may wish to be our own journalists to observe, select and 
record current events. For this Purpose we can use the wall news- 
Paper or news-sheet. This is simply a large sheet of stout paper 
(of an attractive colour if possible) hung on the wall where it can 


Board to collect, edit and put up news, either written or typed or 


in the form of cuttings from newspapers. Original drawings, car- 
toons and photographs are an important attraction. Some wall- 
sheets are made up entirely of cartoons. When a sheet is full and 
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has been read and discussed it.can be broken up, and any useful 
items filed for reference or put into the group's log-books if relevant 
to their subjects. 

Some groups have no premises in which they can leave property 
and some are not allowed to use the walls of their meeting-place 
for any kind of display. In the first case it is sometimes convenient 
to fasten pictures, news-sheets or papers of any kind on to a sheet 
of strong canvas which can be stretched between hooks and taken 
down and rolled up when necessary. In the latter case, it is some- 
times possible to have some light screens of wood and canvas for 
display purposes. Screens are invaluable also for shutting off part 
of a large room or hall to provide the small, intimate setting of 
a discussion group or to give privacy to a committee meeting or 
an interview between the leader and a newcomer to the group. 

The log-book mentioned above is something like a diary but 
makes use not only of written records but also of pictorial and 
diagrammatic material, photographs and newspaper cuttings. It is 
a scrapbook into which one puts everything one can find which is 
connected with the special interest to which the log-book is devoted. 
For instance, if a group is interested in child welfare the log-book 
may contain notes of wireless talks, press cuttings, notes of lectures 
and discussions in the group, photographs or drawings of children at 
different ages, records of progress of children belonging to the stu- 
dents, and so forth. Such a collection is most stimulating to make at 
the time, and provides valuable material for reference later. It is very 
interesting for groups in different areas or organizations to exchange 
books. Such an exchange may be illuminating; one may be shaken 
out of unconscious assumptions by seeing an unfamiliar approach 
made to a familiar subject. 

Among all the different educational projects which we may 
attempt one especially calls for visual aids: that is, the attempt to 
make alien peoples and their way of life sufficiently apprehensible 
to become the object of intelligent curiosity and sympathy. Here 
one looks for help first to the United Nations Department of Public 
Information, which supplies posters, maps, charts, photospreads, 
filmstrips and films as well as books and pamphlets. Such material 
is so designed as to need a minimum of interpretation for ordinary 
students in schools or adult groups; though in all cases it must be 
emphasized that visual aids are no more than aids; they do not 
replace the teacher. 

Commercially produced films are a different matter. They teach 
despite themselves. The most trivial Hollywood comedy creates in 
the minds of those who see it, unless they are educated to criticize 
it intelligently, a set of assumptions about the United States of 
America which are likely to be very largely false. Even if a film is 
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an accurate presentation say of a middle-class, small-town family in 
the Middle West of U.S.A., there is still room for enormous mis- 
understanding by a non-American audience. One obvious error is 
to suppose that all Americans are like these Americans and that 
all the U.S. A. is like this bit of one of the states. Another common 
misunderstanding arises from cultural differences, for example in the 
manners which are socially acceptable between men and women, 
old and young people, parents and children. A scene showing an 
easy, informal father-son relationship may register as a deplorable 
demonstration of paternal weakness and filial impiety in a society 
which preserves more formal fashions of respect to elders. Again, 
where the standard of living differs very greatly between the 
audience and the people depicted there may be considerable loss 
or distortion of meaning. An English working-class family, with its 
electric light and gas cooker, piped water and TV set might convey 
an impression of Prosperity which was no part of the director’s 
intention if seen by people to whom this equipment for living was 
still unattainable. ‘ Poverty’ means something entirely different in 
different countries and even in different geographical areas or 
social groups of the same country. 

All this means that it is incumbent upon teachers to try to see the 
films that their students see, so as to be able to stimulate intelligent 
discussion about them and build up a critical habit of mind in the 
group. Film-visiting groups can be organized on the same lines as 
radio-listening groups. Film societies go a step further and arrange 


films. 1 


Short films or ‘flashes? are useful propagandist material, in school 
and out. They are aimed as a rule at producing a practical result: 
for instance, at an improvement in cleanliness in the preparation or 
storing of food, or a better understanding of food values, or more 
careful. observance of traffic or postal regulations. Such films make 
one principal point and make it clearly and vigorously. They are 


what they are telling you. As they are short they can be shown, 
discussed and looked at again. 


News films can be invaluable material for discussion—for here 
are real people, our contemporaries, in real situations. Screen 
magazines may be mentioned too; for example, the United Nations 
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Screen Magazines show such items of world news as the feeding and 
clothing of children by the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (Unicef); the Unicef fight against tuberculosis in 
children; the giving of technical aid to underdeveloped countries. 

Films of a documentary character are now being made in many 
countries, with an eye in the first place perhaps to the home market 
but suitable also for export. It is one of Unesco's projects to en- 
courage the production and unhampered exchange of such films 
between nations. 

Finally, here are two examples of projects which unite many of 
the methods of learning enumerated in this chapter. The first, from 
the U.S.A., is on the grand scale. The Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore recently organized a programme of education in the 
potential use and abuse ofatomic energy. The programme lasted five 
weeks and included panel discussions, film shows and exhibitions 
in the 26 branch libraries ofthe city. Expert advice, help and money 
were obtained from learned bodies such as the Maryland Academy 
of Sciences. The scientists of the Johns Hopkins University took 
part together with local businessmen, artists and journalists. The 
climax was an exhibition in the Central Library which was visited 
daily by large crowds. Five Sunday lectures were given to packed 
audiences. 

The other project is a small-scale effort by a handful of working 
girls and their adult adviser in the north of England. A Member’s 
Council, consisting of girls elected by a group of girls’ clubs affili- 
ated to the National Association of Mixed and Girls Clubs, decided 
to try to interest the members of their clubs in the life of the people 
of China. (Other groups at various times have undertaken similar 
projects connected with India, U.S.A., Australia and other coun- 
tries.) They organized a ‘China evening’. For this they borrowed 
as many Chinese objects as possible, including some beautiful 
robes and embroideries. The NAMC and GC have a collection of 
exhibition boxes to illustrate many subjects and one of these on 
China was used to build up a display. Pictures, photographs and 
maps were collected and mounted attractively, A speaker who had 
lived in China gave a talk illustrated by lantern slides. The peak of 
interest for the girls was reached by the cooking and serving of a 
meal consisting of some of the simpler Chinese dishes. 

One’s first reaction to a project of this kind may be that to at- 
tempt to give an inkling of the life ofa great nation, with its immense 
diversities, in a single evening is foolish and superficial. This is not 
entirely just. The girls who were responsible spent a long time 


1 This and other valuable projects arė described in a most interesting and helpf 
Ritchie Adam, op. cit. pful way by Thomas 
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beforehand planning and discussing, learning how to cook the meal, 
collecting material for the display and talking to other girls about 
what they were doing. During this period their minds were alert 
to any news about China, any object, picture, book or film with 
relevance to this interest ofthe moment. At the same time they were 
arousing expectancy in other club members, for luckily a strong 
interest is as infectious as yawning; indeed it is one of the saving 
graces of adult education that, although we may get only a small 
number of students, each is able to act as leaven in a big lump. 
It is also one of our most important aims not so much to give in- 
formation as to stimulate the desire for it and show the way to it. 

In international affairs few people have much authentic know- 
ledge upon which to base opinion. Lifelong attitudes may stem 
from slender roots of experience—one has met an agreeable national 
from X, a disagreeable one from Y. One feels warmly towards the 
first nation and coldly towards the second. It is irrational to feel so, 
but our states of mind are largely irrational and it does a disservice to 
education to ignore this fact about ourselves. If we want people to 
open their minds to knowledge about foreigners we probably ought 
to stress two contradictory points of view: ‘F oreigners are just like 
us’; ‘Foreigners are quite unlike us’. The first evokes sympathy, the 
second curiosity, and both are true on different levels of comparison. 
In the China project the common, feminine humanity of Chinese 
and English girls and women was emphasized in the display of 
clothes, ornaments and embroideries and the preparation ofa meal; 
at the same time the ‘foreignness’ of every detail ‘of life was made 
apparent. It is probably not too much to claim that the content of 
the word and idea ‘China’ was permamently enriched for the 
girls taking part, and that their minds were rendered more acces- 
sible to new knowledge and ideas about foreign peoples in general. 
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Suggestions for stimulating interest among adolescents, most of 
which can be used with or without modification among adults; 

Dorothy Pickles’s Introduction to politics, a clear and interesting study 
written by a woman lecturer with much experience of adult 
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subjects of the school curriculum; 
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invaluable collection of information about materials (books, 
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Monrreat 34, 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, 
The Associated Newspapers 
of Ceylon Ltd., P.O, Box 244, 
Corowno I. 


CHILE 
Librería Lope de V. 
Calle Estado 54, ^" 
SANTIAGO DE Cute, 


COLOMBIA 
Emilio Royo Martin, 
Carrera 9a, No. 1791, 
GOTA. 


COSTA RICA 
Trejos Hermanos, 
Apartado 1313, 
Sax Jose. 


CUBA 
Unesco Centro Regional 
en el Hemisfero Occidental, 
Calle 5 No. 306 Vedado. 
Apartado 1358, 

VANA, > 


CYPRUS 
M. E. Constantinides, 
P.O. Box 473, 
Nicosia. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Artia Ltd., 
30 Ve smečkách, 
Pracve 2. 


DENMARK 
Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 
6 Norregade, 
Copennacen K, 


ECUADOR 
Casa de la Cultura 
Ecuatoriana, 
ave. 6 de Diciembre, 332, 
Qurro. 


EGYPT 
La Renaissance d'Égypte, 
9 Adly Pasha Street, 
Caio. 


FINLAND 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
2 Keskuskatu, 
HegtsiNKI. 


FORMOSA 


The World Book Co. Ltd., 


99 Chung King Rd., 
Section I, 
Tarren. 


FRANCE 
Unesco Bookshop, 
avenue Kléber, 
Panris-16°, 


GERMANY 
Unesco Vertrieb für 
Deutschland, 
R. Oldenbourg, 
Monicu, 


GREECE 
Elefthéroudakis, 
Librairie internationale, 
ATHENS. 


HAITI 
Librairie “A la Caravelle”, 
6 rue Roux, 
Boite postale III-B, 
Port-au-Prince. 


HONG KONG 
Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
Kowroow, 


HUNGARY 
Kultura, P.O.B, 149, 
Buparesr 62, 


INDIA 
Orient Longmans Ltd., 
Indian Mercantile Chamber, 
Nicol Road, 
Bompay, 
17 Chittaranjan Ave., 
CALCUTTA. 
36-A Mount Road, 
Mapnas. 
Sub-depots: 
Oxford Book and 
Stationery Co., 
Scindia House, 
New Dern. 


Rajkamal Publications Ltd., 


Himalaya House, 
Hornby Road, 
Bompay I. 


INDONESIA 
G.C.T. van Dorp & Co., 
Djalan Nusantara 22, 
JAKARTA. 


IRAQ 
McKenzie's Bookshop, 
Bacupan. 


ISRAEL 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd. 
35 Allenby Road, 
P.O.B. 5154, 
Tet Aviv. 


ITALY b 
Libreria Commissionaria 
G.C. Sansoni, 
via Gino Capponi 26, 
Casella postale 552, 
FLORENCE, 


JAMAICA 
Sangster’s Book Room, 
99 Harbour Street, 
Kinaston, - 
Knox Educational Services, 
SpALDINGS. 


JAPAN 
Maruzen Co. Inc., 
6 Tori-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, 
Toxvo. 


JORDAN 
Joseph I.Bahous & Co., 
Dar-ul-Kutub, 
Salt Road, 
AMMAN, 


LEBANON 
Librairie Universelle, 
Avenue des Francais, 
Beur. 


LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
50 Grand-Rue. 


MADAGASCAR PERU 
La Librairie de Librería Internacional del 
Madagascar, Péru, S.A., 
TANANARIVE. Apartado 1417, 
Lisa. 
MALAYAN FEDERATION 
AND SINGAPORE PHILIPPINES 


Peter Chong & Co., Philippine Education Co., 


P.O. Box 135, 1104 Castillejos, 
SINGAPORE, Quiapo, 
MANILA. 
MALTA 
TU a PelUlieacScs Európa- 
Variera.” América, Ltda., 
4 Rua da Barroca, 
MEXICO Lisson. 
. ifus 
publicacien PUERTO RICO 


de la Unesco, Pan-American Book Co., 


127 Avenida Ejido, Esc. 401, SAN Juan 12. 

Mexico, D.F. 
M. SENEGAL iors 

THERLANDS Librairie “Tous les Livres", 
3 N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, 30 rue de Thioog, 
ge Voorhout 9, JAKAR. 
Tur Hacvr. 
SPAIN 


Aguilar, S.A. de Ediciones, 


SM ZEALAND Juan Bravo 38, 


Resco Publications Centre, 


M Du € Lacy Street, MADRID. 
d SURINAM 
NIGERIA SEDES & Co. Ltd. 
' C.M.S. (Book Dept.), 
D P.O. Seep hop, Watermolenstraat 36, 
Gos, f PARAMARIBO, 
EC NO SWEDEN 
AB EA j AJB C.E. Fritzes Kungl., 
torp khjornet, Hovbokhandel, 
; Ono, Pas 7, Fredsgatan 2, 
G f Srocknorx 16. 
, ois STAN SWITZERLAND 
f 60 Ther Librairie de l'Université, S.A. 
Mio. e Mall, Case postale 72, 
Bunder R, Frmouro. 
Rae aoad, Europa Verlag, 
35 The Mall 5 Ramistrasse, 
, PSHAW. ART ZünicH. 
SYRIA 
PANAMA Librairie Universelle, 
Eencia Internacional de * Damascus. 
A 2n licaciones, 
» art; 
Plaza geo TANGIER 


Centre international, 


Arango No.3, 
RP, 20 rue Moliére. 


ANAMA, 


UNESCO 


THAILAND 
Suksapan Panit, 
Arkarn 9, 
Rajdamnern Ave., 
BANGKOK. 


TUNISIA 
Victor Boukhors, 
4 rue Nocard, 
Tunis. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 
469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, 
IsTANBUL. 


UNION OF BURMA 
Burma Educational 
Bookshop, 

551-3 Merchant Street, 
P.O. Box 222, 
Rancoon. 


UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty) 
Ltd., 
P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. 


UNITED KINGDOM AND 
N. IRELAND 
H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569, 
Lowpos, S.E.1. 


UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, 
New Yonx 27, N.Y. 


URUGUAY 
Unesco, Centro de Coopera- 
ción Cientifica para América 
Latina, 
Bulevar Artigas 1320, 
MONTEVIDEO. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria Villegas 
Venezolana, 

Madrices a Marrón N. 35, 
Pasaje Urdaneta, Local B, 
Caracas, 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugoslovenska Knjiga, 
Terazijc 27/II, 
BELGRADE. 


BOOK COUPONS 


Uni lee 
“co Book Coupons can be used to purchase all books and periodicals of an educational, 


*cienti f 1 f 
tific or cultural character. For full information please write to: Unesco Coupon Orrick 


19 avenue Kléber, Paris-16e, France. 


Access IET 
of Women 
to Education 


The outcome of an inquiry conducted by the International 
Bureau of Education, with the addition of statistical data 
supplied by Unesco. Reports were received from the Minis- 
tries of Education of 47 countries, and served as a basis of 
discussion at the XVth International Conference on Public 
Education. 


$1.50 8/6 400 fr. 


Women 
and Education 


INDIA, YUGOSLAVIA, CHILE 


A study of the movement to afford women and girls equal 
rights and facilities in education, as it is taking shape against 
the historical and cultural backgrounds of Chile, India 
and Yugoslavia. The study provides an insight into the 
extremely complex problem of translating the intentions of 
educational legislation into educational practice. The essay 
on Chile is written by Mrs. Amanda Labarca; K. L. Joshi 
and P. D. Shukla prepared the study on India; the authors 
of the essay on Yugoslavia are Mrs. Mitra Mitrovich and 
Mrs. Vida Tomsich. An appendix gives the text of recom- 
mendations made to Ministers of Education of 83 countries 
by delegates to the 1952 IBE-Unesco Conference on the 
access of women to education. 


$1.75 10/6 500 fr. 
Cloth bound: $2.50 14/6 700 fr. 


Obtainable through bookshops or direct from the Unesco National Distributor (see list) 


Form No. 3. 
PSY, RES.L-1 


Educational & Psychological 
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the date stamped last: 


WBGP-59/60-51190-5M. 
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